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For 
Better 
Cakes 





Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 


ELVET 






larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in” moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 









See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify "Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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ountry Editor? 


He’s not always easy to figure, this man. He’s a hard-boiled cynic, 
yet a soft-eyed sentimentalist. Although he can be a poet with 
words, he’s also a top mechanic who can operate every machine in 
the back-shop, and an organizer who can unite a community in a 
cause. He loves to know everyone’s business, but he never violates a 
confidence. He’s a crusader on the editorial side, and a shrewd-eyed 
businessman on the advertising side. This is the Country Editor. 


TT the Country Editor, the farm community 
is more than barns, and crops, and county 
lines. It is people bearing up under drought, or 
rejoicing over rain. It is people doing the wonder- 
ful, generous, and often baffling things people do. 
The Country Editor may sometimes wonder at 
these people, but he knows them and loves them. 

Sorting news threads and weaving them into 
the fabric of the newspaper is the Country 
Editor’s job. It is also his job to listen to the 
strangely assorted persons who come to the news- 
paper building. And from this listening comes a 
deep knowledge of the farm community and its 
problems. The Country Editor fights for that 
community. No wonder when the politicians 
want “grass roots’’ opinion they come first to 
the Country Editor. 

Why does a man become a Country Editor? 
We can’t say for certain, but we do know that he 
is a faithful friend of the farmer and the farm 


community. He is one of those who serve agri- 
culture well—the country doctor, the county 
agent, the rural minister, the home demonstra- 
tion agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill, for instance. 

Like the Country Editor, Cargill is interested 
in the farm community and farm problems. As 
the editor is dependent upon the farmers in his 
community for news, Cargill depends upon 
those same farmers for the crops they produce. 

Few people are aware that more than 75% of 
those farm crops are changed in form for in- 
dustry and the consumer by Cargill and the 
other creative processors. 

From such change have come better markets 
for farm products and better products for the 
farm. As a creative processor, these will continue 
to be Cargill’s goals. 


To reach its goals, Cargill works closely with 
the farmer as the No. 2 partner on the farmer- 
creative processor team. It’s a friendly relation- 
ship that’s firm after more than 90 years. This 
partnership has been important to America and 
the free farm economy. 

Cargill is grateful for the confidence given 
it by the farmer and the other members of the 
farm community—members such as the Country 
Editor, for instance. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc., 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA **> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON +»> BANGKOK 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg. 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261 1 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 
TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 
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The strength of faith—a parental bequest no money can give 


+3 
e-~ 9° 
; 
| 
' 
r Something so priceless you give it aw 
Art Linkletter, famous TV personality, tells this that parents start early to give their children a 
story about faith. A little boy, busy with crayon faith to live by. 
and sketchbook, was asked what he was drawing. Only you can do this job as well as it must be 
“Just a picture of God,” said the boy casually. done. No other provision you make for your 
“Nobody knows how He looks,’ said Linkletter. family will ever take its place. 
; Worshi h is , 
“They will,” replied the boy, “when I get through.” _— 18 — at ie wae, what work, - a 
church or synagogue for a happier, more satisfying 
a What he lacked in ability, that boy made up in life all year long. Perhaps you don’t know what 


faith. The faith of children, once firmly founded, is 
a lasting faith. This is why it’s vitally important 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 





Build a stronger. richer life...worship together this week 


God “looks” like now... but you will... when 


you get through. 
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| MUST HAVE ONE OF THESE BAGS 
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OF “FLOUR, TOMPKINS. WHAT COLOR / 
WHAT DETAIL! WHY, ITs: A MASTERPIECE / 
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Okay, so maybe people won’t buy your flour just for the bag. 


But they will instinctively reach for your package when 
your brand is beautifully printed—Bemis’ bright, crisp 
printing, of course—on the fine, white Becote paper of 
Bemis Deltaseal Bags. 


Impulse buying is what booms sales in supermarkets. And 


Deltaseal, the squared-up shelf package, stimulates that 
impulse. 





a 


\ General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 





facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


Country-Milled 1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 











‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YorK City 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











“RoE” BLODGETT’S” RYE weékwuear 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
| until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1-7070. 










: a BURRUS 7118 FY Incorporated 
Ss. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & « c. mon: 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: V 
WINNIPEG 


ANCOUVER - CALGARY - 
- TORONTO 


MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
* HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
NTREAL ORI TAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 


ep wine WHE4 l p 
RS Wil Wig, “y 
¥ -22\' S$ Sine <p 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 
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CANADA'S 





___ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
YZ, MONARCH 


‘ CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ir Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limnieed 





"waits 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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QUALITY éegcas with the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











“Old Doe Rosen” 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
: HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 5 

hm TIBERTY—Shet icles Patees Complete Grain 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent Facilities for 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 













Members of 











, RYE—White - Medium - Dark™ Serving the All Leading 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *574!° Milling Trade ne" 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


wits: CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY NEWYORK @ ENID 
pie eee estab te) fe, FORTWORTH @  AMARILLO 
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moving f Or War d is a long-established custom at Commander- 


Larabee mills . . . at Commander-Larabee executive headquarters. For 
instance: specific-use flours, milled to exact specifications of strength, 
tolerance and uniformity . . . bulk flour storage, handling and shipments... 
the latest in daylight packing plants . . . these are just a few 


of today’s practical examples of yesterday’s 





forward-looking ideas. And there’s more to come! 
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Commander-Larabee 


BAKERY MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 





Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour « Airy Fairy Cake Flour » Myti-Strong » Gigantic e Miss Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Best » Commander « Maplesota « Bakemaster e Sun Loaf e Larabee’s Best e Cream Loaf 
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BAKERY CENSUS—tThe final report of the 1954 Census of Manu- 
factures as it affects the bread and related products industry 
shows a 28% increase over 1947 in value of shipments. Total 


bread poundage shows an increase of 7.4% over 1947 ......... 
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USDA Will Not Allow Corn a 


Decline to Last Year’s Levels; 
May Need Emergency Supports 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials are now writ- 
ing down the President’s budget 
statement that there will be no price 
support for non-cooperators for the 
1957 corn crop. They say this state- 
ment is only a matter of pure truth 
on the current basis of law and ad- 
ministrative rulings. The 1956 corn 
crop loan of $1.25 bu. was an admin- 
istrative action. 

While not criticizing the budget 
message statement, these officials say 
there is no intention to let the corn 
price break into levels which existed 
in 1956, when corn sank below a 
dollar at the farm level. 

This comment is seen as a clear 
warning that if corn starts to sag 
this year USDA will again step in 
to hold the corn price and possibly 
impose another emergency support 
price for non-cooperators. 

USDA and the administration are 
looking to the 1958 congressional 
elections—and that is an ominous 
warning to bears in the corn market. 

The most reliable source of present 
policy decisions at USDA say they 
do not intend to see the corn price 
drop so far that it will encourage 
broad expansion of swine production. 

In short, USDA now senses a floor 
under corn, possibly somewhere be- 
low the non-cooperators loan level of 
the last crop. The department is pre- 
pared to take over the $1.25 bu. corn 
loan commitments as it sells its bin 
stocks. It is said one deal washes 
out the other. 

The department is not deeply dis- 
turbed by current high prices for hogs 
nor the close relationship between 
corn and soybean oil meal. In this 
respect it finds adequate support from 
important industry sources who be- 
lieve that if the soybean meal price 
stays within current levels—say $50@ 
51 February delivery, all the crush- 
ing capacity of the processing indus- 
try will be consumed domestically 
and some small volume of meal ex- 
ports so that Public Law 480 oil ex- 
port procurement authorizations can 
be counted upon to stabilize the meal 
market. 

This conclusion is, of course, predi- 
cated upon the hope and probability 
that pending legislation to include 
vegetable protein meal in the drouth 
emergency feed program will not be 
enacted. In this matter of meal in 
the drouth program it is seen as a 
large possibility that the House may 
pass this measure, but it is certain 
to run headlong into tough Senate 
opposition despite the fact that a 
bill has been introduced by the Sen- 
ate majority leader, Lyndon Johnson, 


(D., Texas), who can assign the 
measure top priority on the Senate 
calendar. 

It may not get too great attention 
in the Senate Agriculture Committee 
since this bill and a whole raft of 
Texan House bills mark this legisla- 
tion as primarily regional and not 
necessarily in the national interests. 
Nevertheless, these bills are disturb- 
ing to the national feed industry. 

When questioned on the bill, Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
said the department’s thinking “has 
been along the lines favored by 61.2% 
of the corn growers who voted in the 
recent referendum. We feel certain 
that the 37 million acres provided 
in the existing allotment program is 
unrealistic and that it should be in- 
creased to somewhere around the 51 
million acres which the majority of 
corn farmers favored.” 

The department’s position has been 
that corn producers should be free 
of acreage controls after surpluses 
are reduced, Mr. Benson said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DURUM FOR GERMANY 

WINNIPEG—Canada has sold 50,- 
000 tons of durum wheat to Germany. 
Traders are expecting another order 
of a similar size. 








Figures Fail 


to Back 


Optimism on Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has been 
forecasting that wheat and wheat 
flour exports from the U.S. for this 
crop year will be well in excess of 
400 million bushels. 

“While substantial amounts are 
scheduled for later shipment,” Mr. 
Benson said, “we are now assured 
that total U.S. wheat exports in the 
fiscal year 1957 will run well over 
400 million bushels. Further we 
should realize a reduction in our 
carry-over of wheat for the first 
time in several years.” 

Mr. Benson has firm support for 
this estimate from one of the best 
informed quarters of government, a 
man who is considered to have top 
knowledge of world supply condi- 
tions. However, the statistical ma- 
terial that is made availab'e from 





Continental Grain 
Co. Elevator at 
Chicago Destroyed 


CHICAGO — Fire virtually de- 
stroyed the Continental Grain Co.’s 
2% million bushel elevator B here 
the night of Jan. 21. Damages, con- 
sisting of almost total loss of the B 
elevator and its contents and watcr 
losses to elevator A nearby, are esti- 
mated at between $5 and $6 million. 

Continental has assured the grain 
trade it will be able to fulfill all 
its domestic and export commitments 
from several other elevators. Cause 
of the fire was not readily ascertain- 
able, but a newspaper report quoted 
a night watchman as saying it orig- 
inated in the roof of the 135-foot 
elevator. Shortly after 9 p.m. the 
automatic alarm sounded and a few 
minutes later flames were seen shoot- 
ing from the roof. 





Successor to Benson Hinted 
As GOP Interviews Benjamin 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A poultryman 
from the Pacific Northwest, Earl 
Benjamin, is reported to have had 
a lengthy conference at the White 
House within the past two weeks. 
He talked, reports say, with Repub- 
lican Party leaders and with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The subject of the 
discussions, it is said, was the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Benjamin may take 
over one of the two top spots in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It is stressed that this report is 
still in the realm of pure speculation 
though the high level of the officials 
with whom Mr. Benjamin talked adds 
to its plausibility. 

One body of opinion thinks Mr. 
Benjamin may be ticketed to succeed 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, later this year. The Repub- 
licans are thin on material from the 
west coast particularly in the Pacific 
Northwest where they lost two state 
gubernatorial elections despite the 


Ike landslide. Also lost were two 
senate seats where the President 
himself had urged the return of two 
GOP hand-picked candidates. 

Other sources, however, suggest 
that Mr. Benjamin may be slated to 
succeed True D. Morse, under secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

USDA officials who know Mr. Ben- 
jamin assert that he is a top admin- 
istrator in private industry and that 
he would be a major asset to the 
Benson team. He is said to be close 
to the Grange and a friend of James 
McConnell, former assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture. He has a co- 
operative background which ordinar- 
ily would be an asset in the mind of 
Mr. Benson. Topping all these con- 
siderations, however, is the fact that 
from the point of view of the GOP 
national committee the presence in 
agricultural administrative circles of 
a strong man from the Pacific coast 
would be a substantial asset. 

Whatever the outcome, there is 
reason to believe that Mr. Benjamin 
is slated for a top spot in USDA. 


all government sources fails to con- 
firm this optimism. 

The best estimate of a six-month 
export period for this crop year or 
fiscal year discloses that approxi- 
mately 180 million bushels of wheat 
and wheat flour have been exported 
under terms of Public Law 480 and 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
The statement by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service on PL 480 is ex- 
tremely vague. It fails to identify 
by precise periods the quantity of 
wheat and wheat flour that FAS 
plans or will export during this fiscal 
year. 

Totals Reported 

IWA sales of wheat and wheat 
flour registered for the period end- 
ing Jan. 4 show total U.S. wheat- 
wheat flour exports through that 
date of approximately 2 million 
metric tons. 

For about the same period USDA, 
reporting on a July-November base 
inclusive, announced that shipments 
of wheat and wheat flour have 
amounted to approximately 1.2 mil- 
lion metric tons. 

These totals add up to 3.2 million 
metric tons, or more than 130 mil- 
lion bushels. : 

However, the USDA Grain Market 
Review shows a much higher export 
figure, revealing exports and inspec- 
tions for export through Dec. 28 of 
more than 180 million bushels. 

This variation between the U.S. 
financed exports under PL 480 and 
sales under IWA may represent the 
impact of barter wheat from the 
U.S. in the world market. 

Estimate Lower 

However, by using the highest of- 
ficial estimate for the first six months 
of this wheat crop year and project- 
ing this six-month total for the en- 
tire year, it is estimated that the 
total outbound amount of wheat will 
fall short of the 400 million bushels 
plus level predicted by Mr. Benson. 

In commenting on export poten- 
tials, Mr. Benson stated: “Title I 
agreements this fiscal year provide 
for the sale of about 350 million bush- 
els of wheat.” 

The six-month exports and inspec- 
tions for export as reported by USDA 
hardly confirm Mr. Benson’s opti- 
mism for this crop year. 

For example, the Brazilian agree- 
ment is yet to be implemented by 
procurement authorizations. Export 
to India of 1.1 million tons of wheat 
and wheat flour is a three-year pro- 
gram subject to ocean freight prob- 
lems. 

Problems Complicated 


These ocean freight problems are 
complicated by the refusal of USDA 
to liberalize its payment on current 

(Continued on page 28) 





WAREHOUSEMEN, CCC 
OFFICIALS MEET JAN. 24 


KANSAS CITY — Warehousemen 
representing the grain storage busi- 
ness will meet with Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. officials at the Continental 
Hotel in Kansas City Jan. 24, pre- 
sumably for warehousemen to hear 
the CCO’s proposal for shifting corn 
southward to make room for 1956 
corn in northern storage bins. It was 
announced Jan. 22 that the meeting 
will not be open to the public. 
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Final Census in Baking Industry Shows 
Product Value Up 28%, Poundage Up 7.4% 


WASHINGTON — The final report 
of the 1954 Census of Manufactures 
as it affects the bread and related 
products industry confirms earlier fig- 
ures showing a 28% increase over 
1947 in value of shipments. Products 
were valued at $3,067 million, ac- 
cording to the survey conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

For the entire baking industry in- 
cluding single-shop retail bakeries 
with baking on premises, the 1954 
value was $3,711,299,000. 

Total bread poundage, including 
bread-type rolls, increased to 12,313,- 
016,000 lb. compared with 11,469,343,- 
000 in 1947, an increase of 843,673,000 
lb. or 7.4%. ; 

The considerably smaller increase 
in poundage, when evaluating baking 
industry expansion, can be substanti- 
ated by the price of bread for the 
period. In 1947 the USS. Department 
of Labor average price of bread was 
12.5¢ lb. In 1954 it was 17.2¢ lb. for 
an increase of 37.6%. 

There is a close correlation between 
the price increase and the value of 
white pan bread. The standard prod- 
uct went from a value of $937,560,000 
in 1947 to $1,295,141,000 in 1954, an 
increase of 38.1%. 

The poundage increase in this white 
pan bread was 1.1% for the 7-year 
period. 

The U.S. population for the same 
period increased 12.4%. 

“Value Added” Up 43% 

Value added by manufacture in the 
industry amounted to $1,568,933,000 
in 1954, an increase of 43% over 
1947. “Value added” is derived by 
subtracting the cost of materials, 
ete., from the value of shipments. It 
avoids, therefore, the duplication in 
the value of shipments which re- 
sults from the use of products of 
some establishments as materials by 
others and is the best value measure 
available for comparing the relative 
economic importance of manufactur- 
ing among industries and geographic 
areas. 

The number of baking establish- 
ments increased from 17,901 in 1947 
to 18,714 in 1954. This is an increase 
of 45%. For Industry 2051 alone 
(bread and other bakery products, 
except biscuits, crackers and pretzels) 
a decline was shown, from 6,796 in 
1947 to 6,103 in 1954. 

In 1954 the 6,103 total included: 
5,426 wholesale bakeries, 142 grocery 
chain bakeries, 217 house-to-house 
bakeries and 318 retail multi-outlet 
bakeries. 

Although 1947 figures may not be 
strictly comparable, the census show- 
ed 3,455 “selling primarily to gro- 
ceries” and 1,564 “selling primarily to 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The accom- 
panying tables are based on final fig- 
ures obtained from the 1954 Census 
of Manufactures of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, covering bread 
and other bakery products, biscuits, 
crackers and pretzels. Further break- 
downs of the statistics by industry 
divisions and by states may be ob- 
tained from the Bulletin MC-20E, for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., or any of 
the field offices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The price is 20¢. 





hotels, restaurants and institutions,” 
for a total of 5,019. 

In 1947 there were 90 grocery chain 
bakeries, 624 house-to-house and 1,064 
retail multi-unit bakeries. 

Grocery chain bakeries have in- 
creased 57.7% and _ house-to-house 
bakeries have decreased 62.5%. The 
decrease in multi-unit operations is 
substantial but in most cases is due 
to a reclassification of definition, the 
census bureau explains. In addition, in 
the case of house-to-house operations, 
the number of employees decreased 
only 2,630 and the value of products 
increased from $281,937,000 in 1947 
to $297,551,000 in 1954. 


The total cost of wheat flour con- 
sumed by the bread and related prod- 
ucts industry was $538,939,000 in 
1954, an increase of 8.8% from the 
1947 cost of $495,518,000. 


Wheat Flour Use Up 4.6% 

The total amount of wheat flour in- 
creased from 82,735,000 sacks in 1947 
to 86,560,770 sacks in 1954, an in- 
crease of 4.6%. Consumption and cost 
figures on other types of flour have 
not yet been made available by the 
census bureau. 

17,231,610 sacks of wheat flour, at 
a delivered cost of $84,032,000, were 
used by the biscuit and cracker in- 


dustry in 1954, compared with 14,- 
288,00 sacks and $74,865,000 in 1947. 

In other products used by the bak- 
ing industry, sugar (cane and beet) 
was up 27.3% to 1,146,491,000 lb. A 
slight decline in shortening was morc 
than counter-balanced by a substan- 
tial increase in lard. For 1954, with 
253,522,000 Ib. shortening and 291,- 
238,000 Ib. lard, the total for both 
fats is 544,760,000 lb. for an over-all 
increase of 7.2% over the previous 
census. For dried milk, the latest 
total is 242,548,000 lb. an increase 
of 12.8%. 

The following table shows the com- 
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Product 1954 1947 
va Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Fear a a bc Wis ee : (1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
ALL MANUFACTURERS (Except retail single-sho E es Aes Ar ) ri - a 
LL MAD CTURERS (Except retail single-shop bakeries) baked weight) ($1,000) baked weight)| ($1,000) 
Bread and related products, total....ccccsscccees Covcscccccse . eee ceccceveccces ° XXX 3,012,109 XxX 2,360,082 
Bread and bread type rolls...ccccccccsccescesecs TIITTiLTTT errr irerir Ti XXX 2,009,216 XXX 1,349,499 
Bread: 
White, pan.. 8,614,290 1,295,141 8,521,157 937,560 
PRONG, MORES iy c.nsteececsidsscckacwsiaeewes 252,820 38,956 306,117 37,882 
Whole wheat, cracked wheat, and other dark wheat breadsS.......eccccccaces ee 996 ,029 159,388 893,411 105,487 
Rye, including pumpernickel... 620,278 100,203 613,391 78,016 
Raisin and other specialty bre 327,975 57,603 192 ,476 27,813 
Rolls, bread type (including kaiser, parkerhouse, hamburger, and wiener 
rolls, etc.) errr rere eT TT ere Tee eT 1,501,624 302 , 398 942,791 152,643 
Other bread and other bread type rolls......... Perey tT eee cercccececccsececese xxx 2,661 oe 660 
Bread and bread type rolls, not specified by kind..... Cec ccccccccccccoccccccces xxXX 52,866 XXX 10,098 
Sweet yeast goods, all types, including sweet rolls, coffee cake, 
puff pastry and yeast-raised doughn $.0.0.066006 0esieee $10 006:66.090006080000000008 630, 842 233 , 9. 612,328 182,169 
Soft cakes, all types, including pow POPOL, THUG, BU i cs incsseectaceaeeseirees 1,055,031 372 , 385 1,210,207 390 , 663 
PLOBscccccccccccecee eeccces Seversesosccsese © 0:60.00 0.0.0:060:6,0:0.0-0610.6.00006:06 0.060 0.000 60:0 724,137 185,9 600,641 146,750 
Pastries, all types of baking powder leavened only, including cream puffs, 
eclairs, lady fingers, french pastry, etc..... Corcccccccccsesccsccececcccceccces XXX 30,029 XXX 20,792 
Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies and wafers (hand-made)...... 65 ,288 24,219 80,596 25,115 
(1,000 dozen) (1,000 dozen) 
Doughnuts, cake type (baking powder leavened)....ceccccccccccscccccccccceccesces é 375,929 113,269 309,591 80,203 
(1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
baked weight) baked weight) 
Bakery products, not specified by kind..... d0soboedhedesntereees Serer ere eT TTT xXx 43,162 XXX 164,891 
INDUSTRY 2051, BREAD AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
Bread and related products, total....ccccsveccces Ce cevresccccnccccence ec ecccccccccccs XXX 2,994,658 XXX 2,349,912 
Bread and bread type rolls......seeee eoccccccsccccs eeccercceccececs ecccccccccccoe XXX 2,004,371 XXX 1,346,589 
Bread: 
WEACE, DOM ccccccscsce eccceccece eovccccccece 00000006600 0000s 06 cere nereecee 8,595,955 1,292,818 8,499,691 935, 390 
White, hearth. .ccccccces cceccccecece Co ccecececcescccce Cc eveverecesoeeceseoe 252,345 38, 867 306,117 37,882 
Whole wheat, cracked wheat, and other dark wheat breads......ccsececeecsees 994,611 159,192 891,799 105,288 
Ps PUNO 50.5. onto! 0k b0.n60.0'0:.0:6:6)001085:0'0.h06.00b0'0 6680.66000605 619,768 100,124 612,841 775948 
Raisin and other specialty breads......... hatte e eaw aid «CNN Red ahaa aes aea 327 ,082 57 444 192,215 27,777 
Rolls, bread type (including kaiser, parkerhouse, hamburger, and wiener 
Tolls, etc. )..ee Cercccccccccccsccces Coe eee encescossesecceecseseceensocees 1,494,202 300 , 80' 940,357 152,206 
Other bread and other bread type TOLLE... cisccuccsccescccccesccccecsccvecesees REx 2,660 eee see 
Bread and other bread type rolls, not specified by kind... .ccccccceccccccecccce XXX 52,457 XXX 10,098 
Sweet yeast goods, all types, including sweet rolls, coffee cake, 

r PULL PARTY, Ord Yeaat=-POl wed Gombe sooo o.oicccin. 00 ds000000.060050d60e0ecds0eeee 614, 842 228,307 609,918 181,510 
Soft cakes, all types, including pound, layer, fruit, etc..ccccccccccccccsccccses 1,046,594 369,835 1,199,986 386 ,446 
PLES. crcccccces eoccce eocccccces Ceceecccccccccsscccoccces 711,530 182,820 600,089 146,466 
Pastries, all types of baking powder leavened only, 

eclairs, lady fingers, french pastry, etc....... eee XXX 29,952 xxx 20,695 
Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies 64,292 23 ,843 76 464 24,142 
(1,000 dozen) (1,000 dozen) 
Doughnuts, cake type (baking powder leavened)... ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsecs 374,990 113,126 308,137 79,887 
(1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
baked weight) baked weight) 
Bakery products, not specified by kind.......- eecccccccccccecce Cocccccccccccsccce XXX 42,404 XXX 164,177 
E Pp ts, to xXx (h 
Bread and related products, to xX (NA) nen (NA) 
Bread and bread type rolls..... XXX 1,647,418 xxx 1,081,973 
Bread: 
MEO, DOM cncccccacccccascdcees eccccce CO RdbRdE+6005445006bbd0bEH00 00000802 6,998,545 1,063, 504 6,954,437 760,889 
WHIte, NOATU. .ccecervesesiee eecccccccccccoce eoeccccces TYTTITITTT TTT TTT 203,932 31,137 246,341 29,912 
Whole wheat, cracked wheat, and other dark wheat breads......sccscecccccses 804 ,268 129,823 702,625 82,230 
Rye, including pumpernickel.....cccccscccsess PeeeeSreccceccesesccccevsceece 501,765 81,103 476,687 59,585 
Raisin and other specialty breads....ceccesseces ecccee Codes ODOMSRS SESE SERS 215,446 37,581 127,453 17,810 
Rolls, bread type (including kaiser, parkerhouse, hamburger, and wiener 
PORE MCLs cadckschacwekina end oaa'e Pec ccccccvcccccccccecccecosces eccceccccce 1,285,675 256,201 800 , 234 122,867 
Other bread and other bread type rolls....... 6 006M nee sebneeees eoccccccccccos xxx 2,500 ooo ese 
Bread and other bread type rolls, not specified by kind......cccccsccccccceces XXX 45,732 XXX 8,680 
Sweet yeast goods, all types, including sweet rolls, coffee cake, 
puff pastry and yeast-raised doughnuts.....cseecccseace Coe erccccsccccccsaccceces 384,282 142,758 354,223 92,959 
Soft cakes, all types, including pound, layer, fruit, etCrccccccccccccccccccccecs 778,116 267,326 831,391 254,242 
WAGnsicca qua careas) bikceclveman's eececcccccccces coccece et CECT T ETT TTT eee 585,216 147,414 505,071 116,460 
Pastries, all types of baking powder leavened only, including cream puff 
eclairs, lady fingers, french pastry, eCtC..cccccccsccccecccccccccscs ocdeesseveus XXX 19,664 XxX 10,822 
Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies and wafers (hand-made)..... 52,120 18,890 51,328 14,915 
(1,000 dozen) (1,000 dozen) 
“Doughnuts, cake type (baking powder leavened).......e.- S800. 0.0.0 665.05-0:0:600:0.0 6:0 600106 265 ,269 82 ,087 204 , 660 52,732 
(1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
baked weight) baked weight) 
Peery POSEbe, MAb ensci ied hy indies cccacsescccvonsdseccscietespevscocsecvacal XxX (NA) XXX 110,598 
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varieties of bread for the two census 
years: 
Percent of 


Increase 
VARIETY * from 1947 to 1954 
White pan bread.. 1.1% 
Whole wheat bread, 
racked and 

other wheat 

varieties ....... 11.5% 
Rye, including 

pumpernickel 1.1% 
Raisin and other 

specialty breads. 70.4% 
Bread-type rolls. . 59.3% 


The only census variety to show a 
decrease was white hearth bread, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sales of white bread by grocery 
chains increased 38.7% over the 7- 
year span. Wholesalers held practi- 
cally steady at a 0.6% gain, while 
the house-to-house portion of the in- 
dusiry declined 8.2%. Whole wheat 


Total poundage production of these 
varieties for 1954 is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 

POUNDS 
(in 1,000 Ib. 


VARIETY baked weight) 


sales tell the same story: Up 66.5% White pan bread .... 8,614,290 

for chains, up 14.5% for wholesalers, White hearth bread. . 252,820 

down 19.9% for house-to-house. For Whole wheat, etc.... 996,029 

bread-type rolls, chain stores gained Rye, inc. pumper- 

252.9%, versus 69.7% for wholesale Ee fic Gi a ows 620,278 

bakeries, and 34.6% for home de- Raisin and specialty 

livery. a rere 327,975 
In 1954, value of shipments for the Bread-type rolls..... 1,501,624 

various segments of the baking and 

related products industry was as fol- Total ........ 12,313,016 


lows: 


The bread and related products in- 


which declined 17.4%. Value of dustry represents manufacturing 
Teas F ee rene ee SHIPMENTS _ establishments engaged primarily in 
When comparing the variety sales 

; eae BAKERY TYPE (In $1,000) the manufacture of bread, cakes, 

in the tabulations between types Of wholesale ........... 2,385,721 hand-made cookies, doughnuts, pies, 

bakeries, the suspected major ad- Grocery Chain ....... 265,851 pastries, and -similar “perishable” 

vance in sales volume of grocery chain House-to-House ..... 297,551 bakery products. Establishments pri- 

bakeries is demonstrated. Retail Multi-Unit..... 117,892 marily engaged in producing “dry” 


Table 6A.--QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS SHIPPED BY ALL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1954 AND 1947--Continued 

















Total, shipments including interplant transfers 
Product 1954 1947 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
. eer : : (1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
GROCERY CHAIN BAKERIES baked weight) a baked weight) ($1,000) 
Bread and related products, total....ccccccccsccsccces Drak caswekeanes een esewees eae XXX NA XXX (NA) 
Bread and bread type rolls.....seccceees eer ccccccccccccccccceccesecsseeesecces eve XXX 140,081 XXX 72,430 
Bread: 
Sa eee eee iguntied mbseaeseseudind (itbasabaadeasebeseae canis 762,141 87,209 } 558.943 53,656 
White, hearth. coccccccccscccccccvccccccscccccccsccccccccceccececes covccocece 12,658 1,856 iin 
Whole wheat, cracked wheat, and "other "dark wheat DVEaAdS. .cccccccccccccccces 90,630 11,864 54,435 ,855 
Rye, including pumpernickel.....ccsccccccccccccees cereccccccscoces oseeenees 51,296 6,923 35,392 4,373 
Raisin and other specialty breadsS...ccccccccccccccsesececs secccccccccce cove 65,708 10,487 22,847 3,120 
Rolls, bread type (including kaiser, parkerhouse, hamburger, and wiener 
ROS OUR isccscccncsased iieichabianeeewseos (Rsshassnssoesbosnen anewes 103,232 21,147 29,247 5,426 
Other bread and other bread type rolls....csccscccccececs eccccccccces eeccecece XXX 26 
Bread and other bread type rolls, not specified by” kind coccceces eccccccccce eee XXX 569 
Sweet yeast goods, all types, including sweet rolls, coffee cake, 
puff pastry and yeast-raised doughnuts....sssseseseeeees ee eccccccccccccccccces 84,062 24,323 48,299 | 14,097 
Soft cakes, all types, including pound, layer, pavsntes CEC cccccccccce eccccccccces 133,516 40,535 126,533 
PLCS. cccccccccccccccvcccccccece 9 00060:000060000000000000000000 coccccccccece ee 46,628 12,397 198 
Pastries, all types of baking powder leavened only, "ineluding ¢ cream puffs, My L 
eclairs, lady fingers, french PpaAStry, CtCrcececcceserercesscecsessesessssesesese XXX 646 XXX 48,335 
Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies and wafers (hand-made)---+> 2,901 838 167 
(1,000 dozen) (1,000 dozen) 
Doughnuts, cake type (baking powder leavened)....cccceccccccecccceccceeeccceseces 65,650 13,488 52,332 
(1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
baked weight) baked weight) 
Bakery products, not specified by kind....cccccccccccccsecccccccccsscsces o0eeseee XxX (NA) ove bes 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERIES 
Bread and related products, total......... iteséadaesdene Oe ecccccccceccoeocoscosoeoss xXx (NA) XXX (NA) 
Bread and bread type rolls.....cccsssscees j4cateesasentanas ecccccccevecese ceececece xxx 182 ,036 xxx 141,411 
Bread: : 
White, Pan...cccccccccece covcccccece eocccccercccccecs eecccece wc cccccccccccce 745,934 129,672 812,727 101,132 
White, hearth.......seee. 0006060000 02s6000ese000 eeccccccees cccccccce 25,224 4,162 37,537 5,054 
Whole wheat, cracked wheat, and other dark wheat breadsS......seee. coccccece 80,868 14,862 101,034 12,999 
Rye, including pumpernickel......... $0:04:6:0:06.00000000000000060000 60000008000 43,668 8,024 55,897 7,851 
Raisin and other specialty breads....csccccccccccccccccscseecs coccccccccece 32,829 7,113 21,221 3,505 
Rolls, bread type (including kaiser, parkerhouse, hamburger, and wiener 
rolls, UR Idoccssncedcces cee proeds A LAT eovccccccoccce ec cccccccccces 65,168 14,452 48,417 10,503 
Other bread and other bread type TOLLS. .ccccccccccccccees eee eeceeeceesesceeces Xxx 297 coe coe 
Bread and other bread type rolls, not specified by kind. eccccccccceccccceccces XXX 3,454 XXX 367 
Sweet yeast goods, all types, including sweet rolls, coffee cake, 
puff pastry and yeast-raised doughnuts....eeccceees Ceesccrccceseccceecoeeeooese 83,001 36,326 110,086 39,598 
Soft cakes, all es —_—e pound, a _— CEC ccccccce Concccesecoceos 77,499 37,209 128,406 48,766 
P1CB.cccccecs PTETTTTTITITITTTrrrrriri rte ccccccccccce 34,352 12,245 33,506 11,447 
Pastries, all. types “of baking powder leavened only, "ineluding | cream puffs, 
eclairs, lady fingers, french pastry, eCtC..cccrcceeees e eccccccccees Xxx 4,172 ; xxXX 2,122 
Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies and "yafers (hand-made)... 3,478 1,506 7,797 2,827 
(1,000 dozen) (1,000 dozen) 
Doughnuts, cake type (baking powder leavened)... ..ccccsscccccccccccccccsevssesececs 25,023 10,976 23,244 8,953 
(1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
baked weight) baked weight) 
Bakery products, not specified by kind......ccsccccccccccccccccccccsccsccsccscces xxx (NA) xxx 13,530 
RETAIL MULTI-OUTLET BAKERIES 
Bread and related products, total....ccscccccccccccccccescscccccsescssscesecsccseses xxx (NA) (4) (1) 
Bread and bread type rolls....scccccccsevece cove ° so eecerececceseseecscece XxX 34,836 xxx 50,775 
Bread: 
White, pan.....secees oovreseccosecsecoroceccoeccoococecoooes ec ccccccceccce 89,335 12,433 175,717 19,915 
White, hearth.......0. ccccccccccccccoce e ° Prrerrrrer rere rier 10,331 1,712 20,106 2,714 
Whole wheat, cracked wheat, and other dark wheat I acs ceudaienaiaene 18,845 2,643 33,705 4,204 
Rye, including pumpernickel].....ccccccccccccccccccsccscsesessessssesevseses 23,039 4,074 44,865 6,139 
Raisin and other specialty bDreadsS...cccccccccccccccccscesssesecsscssssseees 13,099 2,263 20,994 3,342 
Rolls, bread type (including kaiser, parkerhouse, hamburger, and wiener 
rolls, i EIR Nie 58: ERIE AAD 1: OTR ES A 40,127 9,009 62,459 13,410 
Other bread and other bread type TOllsS..cccccccccccccccessescssesssessescesere eee coe cee coe 
Bread and other bread type rolls, not specified by kind........ ecceeescccceces Xxx 2,702 xxx 1,051 
Sweet yeast goods, all types, including sweet rolls, coffee cake, 
puff pastry and yeast-raised doughnuts...cccscecsccccccccccsccsesescsvcesssceses 63,497 24,900 97,310 34,856 
Soft cakes, all types, including pound, layer, fruit, CtC....cceeeseccccecces 57,463 24,765 113,656 45,033 
PLES. cccccccccccccccccccccccsccce PTTTTTITITTT ITIL TTT 45,334 10,764 61,314 18,501 
Pastries, all types of baking powder leavened only, including cream puffs, 
eclairs, lady fingers, french pastry, CtC..ccecccccecccceseece ee eeeeeeesecens xxx 5,470 xxx 7,709 
Cookies, all types of hard and soft sweetened cookies and wafers “(hand-made)..... 5,787 2,609 17,172 6,358 
(1,000 dozen) (1,000 dozen) 
Doughnuts, cake type (baking powder leavened)... ...secccccccccccccccccccsscccvees 19,048 6,575 27,901 8,414 
(1,000 pounds (1,000 pounds 
baked weight) baked weight) 
Bakery products, not specified by kind....csscccccccccccccccccccccvccscescsccscce XxX (NA) XXX 40,049 
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FINAL RE P O R T—The statistics 
presented here supersede those in ad- 
vance industry reports, as printed on 
pages 12 and 13 of the Aug. 21, 1956, 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
Those wishing to refer to detailed 
statistics on the biscuit and cracker 
industry, also covered in Bureau of 
the Census Builetin MC-20E, will find 
advance figures on page 16 of the Oct. 
2, 1956 issue. For comparative pur- 
poses, detailed and final reports on™ 
the last Census of Manufactures, in 
1947, are covered on page 10 of the 
Sept. 13, 1949, issue of The North- 
western Miller. 





bakery products such as _ biscuits, 
crackers and pretzels are classified 
Industry 2052, Biscuits and Crackers. 
Establishments manufacturing bak - 
ery products primarily for direct sale 
on the premises to household con- 
sumers are classified in retail trade 
(Industry 5462). However, those 
manufacturing bread, cakes, etc., for 
sale primarily through house-to-house 
routes are classified in this industry. 

For 1954, all establishments produc- 
ing bakery products primarily for 
direct sale to consumers on the pre- 
mises were classified in retail trade, 
Industry 5462, and not in Industry 
2051. The defi ition followed in the 
1947 census differed slightly in that 
an establishment producing for sale 
on the premises was included in In- 
dustry 2051 if it was part of a chain . 
of such bakeries, but excluded if it 
was a single-unit bakery. 

The 1947 statistics have not been 
revised to reflect this change in defini- 
tion. 

Comparability between 1947 and 
1954 is not significantly affected for 
Industry 2051, but the effect on the 
statistics for the sub-industry, “Retail 
Multi-Outlet Bakeries,” is greater. 
The apparent decreases in the sub- 
industry from 1947 to 1954 are be- 
lieved to be due largely to this change 
in definition, the bureau says. 

In order to provide additional detail 
to reflect the differences among bak- 
eries, i.e., interrelationships of value 
and type of bakery products shipped, 
materials used, value added by manu- 
facture, employment, etc., Industry 
2051 has been divided into four sub- 
industries as follows: 

Wholesale Bakeries: Bakeries sell- 
ing chiefly at wholesale to other busi- 
ness concerns, including grocers, res- 
taurants, hotels, institutions and 
other establishments buying the prod- 
ucts for resale. The principal products 
of this group of establishments are 
bread, bread type rolls, and cakes. 
The values reported are the wholesale 
selling prices received by the manu- 
facturer. 

Grocery Chain Bakeries: Bakeries 
owned and operated by grocery chain 
store companies and distributing their 
product through retail grocery stores 
owned by the same company. The 
values reported by this group of es- 
tablishments are based on a transfer 
price which is nearly equivalent to 
the wholesale price. 

House-to-house Bakeries: Bakeries 
selling chiefly through retail house-to- 
house routes. The values were report- 
ed generally at the retail price, al- 
though in a few instances, transfers 
of goods between establishments of 
some of the larger companies were 
expressed in terms of wholesale 
prices. 

Retail Multi-Outlet Bakeries: Retail 
bakeries selling chiefly through non- 
baking outlets operated by the same 
company. Statistics relating to the re- 
tail outlets are not included, except 
in those cases where one retail unit 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ST. LOUIS—The wheat subsidy- 
in-kind export program has revitaliz- 
ed the grain trade. This opinion was 
expressed by Carl C. Farrington, 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. and 
chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council, when he addressed the mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis at their annual dinner on 
Jan. 15. 

The St. Louis exchange, Mr. Far- 
rington said, was one of the first to 
throw its support behind the export 
subsidy approach to the grain export 
problem. 

Mr. Farrington said: “The bene- 
ficial effects of the program are al- 
ready clearly evident. Wheat grow- 
ers are enjoying a broader market 
and higher market prices for their 
current crop of wheat. In the Chicago 
market cash prices in December, 1956, 
averaged 29¢ higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1955, in spite of an 8¢ lower 
support level. In both St. Louis, Mo. 
and. Portland, Ore., the increase was 
approximately 28¢. The advance in 
Kansas City has been somewhat less, 
and the Minneapolis market thus far 
has not increased. 


Futures Trade Increase 


“The grain trade has been revita- 
lized. The volume of trading in the 
wheat futures markets has increased 
substantially. For example, the vol- 
ume of trading in wheat futures in 
the Chicago market during Septem- 
ber, October, November and Decem- 
ber 1956 was about 41% greater than 
in the same four ‘months of 1955. 
The average open interest in wheat 
contracts was up even more—approx- 
imately 53%. Wheat put under loan 
is being redeemed and sold in the 
free market, and it is quite evident 
that the quantity of wheat taken over 
out. of the 1956 crop will be reduced 
by approximately the amount of free 
market wheat exported this year. 

“Up to January 4th, 1957 the quant- 
ity of wheat registered for export on 
this program totalled 150,000,000 
bushels. Two-thirds to three-fourths 
of this wheat has been—or will be— 
drawn from free market supplies. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
some 300,000,000, or more bushels of 
wheat, including some 200,000,000 
bushels of free market wheat, will 
be exported under this program this 
year Additional amounts of wheat 
being exported out of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks during the year 
against barter transactions and sales 
made by CCC prior to Sept. 4, 1956, 
should bring total wheat exports for 
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Carl Farrington Gives Credit 
To Subsidy-in-Kind Program 
At St. Louis Meeting 


the year to well over 400 million 
bushels.” 


Procedure Outlined 

After referring to the support giv- 
en to the maintenance of free mark- 
ets and the promotion of private 
enterprise by farm leaders, Mr. Far- 
rington called attention to the steps 
that were taken in securing the 
adoption of the wheat export pro- 
gram, since those steps form a pat- 
tern for future action by the grain 
trade. He detailed the procedure as 
follows: 

1. A program was developed which 
was in the interest of farmers, the 
grain trade and the government, 

2. The facilities of the National 
Grain Trade Council were used to 
acquaint all elements of the grain 
trade with the program and to solicit 
their approval and support, and 

3. The cooperation and support of 
farm, cooperative and other trade 
organizations, as well as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and key mem- 
bers of Congress, was sought. 

The procedure, Mr. Farrington de- 
clared, worked and it is expected 
that the grain trade will adopt the 
same plan in seeking the extension 
of the wheat export type of program 
to other grains. 

Harold C. Banks, Bartlett & Co., 
retiring president of the exchange, 
referred to the work done in securing 
a new home for the trade in St. Louis. 
The new building is scheduled for 
completion toward the end of 1957. 


Storage Problems 

After discussing the effects of the 
subsidy-in-kind program, Mr. Banks 
turned to the question of storage. He 
said: “Speaking of government com- 
petition with private industry, we 
cannot help but dwell for a moment 
on government in the grain storage 
business. During the accumulation of 
surpluses, the government built and 
still operates close to one billion 
bushels of grain bins, besides storing 
about 80 million bushels of wheat 
in the mothball fleet. In the past 
year, the government has been able 
to make inroads into its surplus 
stocks, and shipments of government 
grain have been made from private 
storage houses. Again, we must urge 
that private business must prevail and 
that government must not be its com- 
petitor. Therefore, private grain stor- 
age facilities certainly must not be 
kept empty at the expense of grain 
in government bins. We must continue 
to urge that the government diminish 
its activities in our business. We must 
continue every effort that the govern- 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE OFFICERS—Appointed to head the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis at the annual meeting were C. Robert Pommer, Corneli 
Seed Co., first vice president; Benj. M. Schulein, Neumond, Inc., president; 
Harold C. Banks, Bartlett & Co., retiring president, and Kurt Horn, of the 
Continental Grain Co., second vice president. 





Carl C. Farrington 


ment will gradually disappear as a 
competitor in the grain business or 
any other commercial endeavor.” 

The annual meeting elected Benj. 
M. Schulein of Neumond, Inc., to suc- 
ceed Mr. Banks as president of the 
exchange. First vice president is C. 
Robert Pommer of Corneli Seed 
Co. with Kurt Horn of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. as second vice presi- 
dent. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hercules Makes 
Appointments in 


Huron Division 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — David E. 
Wilcox has been appointed manager 
of flour purchases in the newly 
created Huron milling division of the 
Virginia Cellulose Department of the 
Hercules Powder Co. The new divi- 
sion was formed when Hercules ac- 
quired the Huron Milling Co. recent- 
ly. 

The products to be handled by the 
division include monosodium gluta- 
mate, hydrolyzed vegetable proteins, 
proteins and wheat starches. 

Charles A. Grant has been named 
manager of sales for the division with 
Carl S. Smith and F. J. Bouchard as 
manager and assistant manager re- 
spectively of the Harbor Beach plant. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Wilcox were 
associated with the Huron Milling Co. 
before the acquisition by Hercules. 

—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 


CHICAGO — When Northwestern 
University opens its Evanston (IIl.) 
campus to evening students for the 
first time in its history, Albert J. 
Escher, office manager of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, will be one 
of the lecturers on hand to greet 
them. Students courses taught by Mr. 
Escher are business economics and 
office management, which he _ has 
been teaching on the Chicago campus. 
He will continue to teach one class 
in business economics in Chicago. Mr. 
Escher is a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 











Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Jan. 5, 1957 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo rie a 501 7% 77 

So ee 170 1,670 sits 164 
ere os -eT0 we Pr 
Milwaukee, afloat ae he oo ©6988 02 
Meow Tork ...02« ‘ . . 

| 170) «(2,171 3,742 
Previous week 423 2,426 3,742 
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Pittsburgh Flour 
Club Headed by 
John Gulich 


PITTSBURGH — John Gulich, 
Charles Koch Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club at the annual election 
Jan. 14. The dinner meeting at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel was under the chair- 
manship of the retiring president, 
Carl A. Weimer, Bay State Milling 
Co. 

William L. Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., was elected vice president; 
Howard G. Baier, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., treasurer, and Howard Meanor, 
Schomaker Co., secretary. 

Mr. Weimer was elected a director, 
along with Art E. Edwards and J. J. 
Spagnol, flour brokers, Richard Miz- 
gorski, Pittsburgh Flour Co., and 
Benjamin Peoples, broker. 

The nominating committee included 
J. F. McConnell, General Mills, Inc., 
Fred W. Lang, International Milling 
Co., and Mr. Edwards. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John Bean Named 
Vice President 
Of International 


MINNEAPOLIS — John B. Bean 
was elected a vice president of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Bean is a grandson 
of the founder of International. He is 
a graduate of Blake School, Minne- 
apolis, and Amherst College. During 
World War II he served as a flying 
officer in the Navy Air Corps. 

Other officers remain as last year. 
They include Charles Ritz, chairman 
of the board; Atherton Bean, presi- 
dent; A. B. Dygert, John Tatam, 
W. G. McLaughlin, Malcolm B. Mc- 
Donald, P. M. Petersen, M. F. 
Vaughn, P. N. Ness, W. H. Hagen- 
meyer, J. A. Hendrickson, W. T. 
Kirk, all vice presidents; H. E. How- 
lett, secretary and general coun- 
sel; M. W. Anderson, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer; R. B. Jewett, assistant 
treasurer. 








At the recent 
the stockholders, 


annual meeting of 
the entire board 


of directors was reelected and con- 
sists of Mr. Ritz, Mr. Bean, John B. 
Bean, Mr. Dygert, Mr. Howlett, Mr. 
McDonald, Mr. McLaughlin, Mr. Ness, 
Mr. Petersen, Mr. 
Vaughn. 


Tatum and Mr. 





John B. Bean 
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Frank L. Peck 


Pillsbury Appoints 
Carl Giltner Head 
Miller at Buffalo 


, BUFFALO—Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
has appointed Carl Giltner as head 
miller and Richard Gosnell as assist- 
ant head miller of its Buffalo mill, 
Walter A. Moore, plant manager, has 
announced. Frank Peck, who has been 
head miller for over 20 years, will 
continue as a consultant and tech- 
nical advisor on milling operations 
until his retirement later this year. 

Me. Peck started with Pillsbury in 
1916 at its Minneapolis mill. 

Mr. Giltner started with the com- 
pany as a sweeper at the Enid mill in 
1929. 

Mr. Gosnell joined the company’s 
production training program in 1953 
after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Modernization Will Highlight 61st 
AOM Technical Meeting at Buffalo 


Technical Men Take 
On New Projects to 
Improve Efficiency 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe continuation 
of existing projects and decisions to 
take on new ones marked the two- 
day session of the technical committee 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in Minneapolis Jan. 17-18. 

In attendance were Tibor A. Rozsa, 
chairman of the committee; Alden 
Ackels, General Mills, Ine., San 
Francisco; Ralph Beuskill, Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto; R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona; L. E. Collier, National Bis- 
cuit Co., Toledo; E. S. Dybevick, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
E. J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; David Mattson, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; M. M. Noxon, 
Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis; Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; W. Francis Rowe, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, and John Wingfield, Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
Gene Wooley, General Mills, Inc., 
acted as alternate for Fred Abbott, 
also of GMI. 

Mr. Rowe led a discussion on the 
bulk handling practices of flour mills, 
the continuation of a project which 
saw questionnaires go to 50 mills in 
1956. Of the mills questioned, 72% 
sent in returns. The questionnaire for 
1957, it was reported, went into the 
mails at the beginning of the new 
year and the committee decided to 
add more mills to the list in order 
to broaden the coverage. It was also 
agreed to survey Canadian mills with 
Mr. Bouskill deputed to handle the 
matter. 

A new project was introduced by 





Frank Lindholm Elected Chairman of 
Flour City District No. 4, AOM 


By J. RODNEY SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

MINNEAPOLIS Developments 
different from the technical aspects 
of milling were among the subjects 
presented here at a meeting of Flour 
City District No. 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Jan. 19 at the 
Radisson Hotel. New officers of the 
district were elected during the after- 
noon session. 

Frank Lindholm, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, was elected chair- 
man, succeeding Richard C. Brad- 
ford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. E. S. Dybevick, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
vice chairman, and William Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Bradford was presented with 
a distinguished service award from 
AOM by William P. Riley, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, international president. Mr. 
Bradford was also elected national 
committeeman for District No. 4. 

Committees Meet 

Members of the AOM national 
committees were in session at the 
Radisson Jan. 17-18. Reports on their 
activities were given during the aft- 
ernoon session. 

The 100 members and interested 


observers attending the morning ses- 
sion heard talks on upper harbor and 
Minnesota river development in Min- 
neapolis and discussions on some ef- 
fects of ionized radiation on wheat, 
flour and their components and on 
control of labor costs in milling, 
packing and warehousing. 

Philip Paquette, executive vice 
president, Osborne-McMillan Eleva- 
tor Co., spoke on the upper harbor 
development project for the city. 
Mr. Paquette, who is chairman of the 
project, said development of the up- 
per harbor will be of tremendous 
value to the milling district in case 
of crop failure in the area. Winter 
wheat from the Southwest could 
then be loaded in barges at St. Louis 
or other southern river ports and 
sent up the Mississippi to Minne- 
apolis at a much cheaper cost than 
transportation by rail. 

However, Mr. Paquette explained, 
the lower lock part of the project 
must be completed before grain can 
be brought by river all the way to 
the milling district in Minneapolis. 
Electrical work on the lower lock 
will start this summer, he said, and 
will be completed in 1958. 

Preliminary work is scheduled to 
start soon on the upper lock portion 
of the project, Mr. Paquette said, 


(Continued on page 28) 


Mr. Brotherton—an examination of 
mill operating efficiency. The session 
was exploratory at this stage but it 
was decided to continue the work in 
view of the value of the investigation. 
The aim is to find out man hour pro- 
ductivity in mills and in departments 
of mills. One section of the examina- 
tion will decide upon the best qualifi- 
cations for foremen and the educa- 
tional aspects of training will be con- 
sidered. 
Pneumatic Lifts 

Mr. Gehrig introduced the subject 
of pneumatic lifts and drew on his 
experience and that of his company 
to compare the installation costs as 
between pneumatic lifts and conven- 
tional bucket elevators. Called into 
conference by the committee to dis- 
cuss the subject were Eric A. Stan- 
ger, Henry Simon, Ltd., Ernst Auer, 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc., and Fritz 
Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inc. 

The committee gained the impres- 
sion that the cost of installation of 
the two methods is about the same, 
though the use of pneumatics does 
save a small amount in building costs 
in the case of a new mill in a new 
structure, since the space required 
is smaller. It was not believed that 
it was worth while to scrap an up-to- 
date bucket elevator system to bring 
in pneumatics. There was a feeling 
that the pneumatic system is favored 
because of the greater cleanliness 
achieved. 


Feed Milling Projects 

The technical committee expressed 
its interest in feed milling problems 
and voted to undertake some investi- 
gational work in this field. It was 
pointed out that many operative mill- 
ers are closely engaged in this type 
of work because of the nature of 
their firms’ operations and some at- 
tention to feed milling was seen as 
having potential value for the associ- 
ation. 

Wheat conditioning occupied a 
large portion of the committee’s time. 
In attendance was Dr. Majel M. Mc- 
Masters of the U.S. Department of 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Plans Take Shape as 
Buffalo Prepares to 
Play 1957 Host 


MINNEAPOLIS—A panel on mill 
modernization will be a highlight of 
the 61st annual technical conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers to be held in Buffalo’s Statler 
Hotel, April 28 to May 2. 


Operative millers will make up the 
panel and all districts have been can- 
vassed in order to bring together the 
most experienced men in the rehabil- 
itation of American and Canadian 
flour mills. Wanted are millers who 
have had actual experience of mod- 
ernization programs and it is intend- 
ed to have representatives of both 
large and small milling plants. In 
this way, the sponsors feel, it will be 
possible to provide a typical cross 
section of the problems and meth- 
ods associated with modernization. 

Co-chairmen of the conference are 
Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
and international vice president of 
AOM, and Martin T. Vanderheiden, 
George Urban Mlg. Co. Secretary- 
treasurer is Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 


Products, Inc. Co-chairmen of the’ 


program committee are Arthur N. 
Hibbs, International Milling Co. and 
Jack W. Perkins, GMI. 


During the AOM committee meet- 
ings and the District 4 function in 
Minneapolis Jan. 17-19 Mr. Mertz 
and Mr. Hibbs discussed their pre- 
liminary planning with William P. 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, international 
president, and Donald S. Eber, in- 
ternational secretary. 


Trade Exhibition 

Mr. Eber reported that the full 
availability of 80 booths had been 
sold and the expectation is that the 
presentation by manufacturers and 
suppliers will be equal, if not better, 
to that at Dallas in 1956. Mr. Eber 
pointed out that the facilities at the 
Statler Hotel have been considerably 


(Continued on page 21) 





PLANNING CONFERENCE—Ofiicers of the Association of Operative Millers 
met recently in Minneapolis to discuss plans for the 61st annual technical 
conference to be held in Buffalo next spring. Seated, left to right, are Lyle 
Mertz, General Mills, Inc., international vice president and conference co- 
chairman; William P. Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., international presi- 
dent and Donald 8S. Eber, international secretary. Standing is Arthur N. 
Hibbs, International Milling Co., program co-chairman. 
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A slight pick up in flour sales was 
evident last week, the first in more 
than a month, when mills in the cen- 
tral states and the Southwest re- 
duced prices to attract buyers. The 
business which resulted pushed sales 
higher than they have been in sev- 
eral weeks, but it failed to develop 
more than a limited interest in buy- 
ing. 

Price concessions of 12@20¢ sack 
in the central states as the week 
ended pushed sales to 55 to 60% of 
five-day capacity. But buying was 
not on a broad scale, because of fair- 
ly heavy bookings made earlier. 

For the first time in several months 
rye prices made sharp advances last 
week, averaging 15¢ in some places. 
Heavy buying resulted before the 
week ended Jan. 18. By Jan. 21 
interest had waned, but prices re- 
mained reasonably firm. 

In the East and the _ interior 
Northwest shipping directions for ad- 
vertised brands of family flour in- 
creased sharply as dealers ordered 
out large amounts of old bookings in 
order to take advantage of 60¢ ship- 
ping reductions before the end of the 
month. 

In the Southwest a mild flurry of 
buying by several large independent 
bakery buyers was reported, but it 
failed to push sales for the week 
higher than 42%. 

The buying spread to the spring 
wheat mills on Jan. 21, when price 
reductions of 20¢ sack were given. 
Some sales were reported. But, as 
in the other areas, it was on a mod- 
erate scale. 


Production by U.S. mills for the 
week ending Jan. 18 amounted to 
110% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 111% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. Mills at 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and on the North 
Pacific Coast showed gains of 1 to 
4%. Mills of the interior Northwest, 
the Northwest, the Southwest, and 
of the central and southeast showed 
declines ranging from 1 to 5% for 
the week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
prices on Jan. 18 were unchanged 
from a week earlier, reflecting the 
lack of interest on the part of buyers 
who booked heavily more than a 
month ago. 

Then on Jan. 21 some mills were re- 
portedly willing to sell at prices com- 
parable to those at which the heavy 
buying occurred Dec. 12 and 13 and 
last July, 20¢ below the prices which 
have held sway for two weeks. Be- 
cause chain bakeries have booked 
from 60 to 120 days ahead, interest 
in the more attractive prices was said 
to be only moderate, and it was esti- 
mated that about 500,000 sacks were 
sold at the reduced price level. 

A moderate spurt in hard winter 
flour sales in the Southwest was 
credited with giving spring wheat 
millers the incentive to get in on the 
selling. 

A promotional move which was 
started three weeks ago to sell family 
flour at 60¢ shipping discount had 
apparently brought in all, the new 
business possible by Jan. 18. New or- 
ders had slacked off considerably. But 
family flour buyers booked as far 
back as last August were taking ad- 
vantage of the shipping privilege by 
ordering out as much flour as they 
could handle. This drawing is expect- 
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Modest Amounts of Flour Sold as 
Mills Offer Attractive Prices 


ed to hit a fast, heavy pace next week 
as the end-of-the-month deadline for 
taking the 60¢ discount draws to a 
close. The basic prices of family flour 
remained unchanged. 

The prices of clears flour remained 
firm, with demand heavy and supplies 
very scarce. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week ending Jan. 18 amounted to 72% 
of five-day capacity, the highest per- 
centage reached in more than a 
month. It compared with sales of 
50% the previous week and 77% of 
a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
was somewhat improved for the week 
ending Jan. 18 and stood at 113% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
109% a week earlier and 98% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, pro- 
duction amounted to 111% of five-day 
capacity last week, compared to 113% 
a week earlier and 88% a year ago. 
For the interior Northwest it was 
110% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 114% the previous week and 
82% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 103% for the week, com- 
pared with 102% the previous week 
and 113% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Spring standard 
patent $5.87@5.97, spring short pa- 
tent $5.97@6.07, spring high gluten 
$6.42@6.52, first clears $5.66@6.03; 
whole wheat $5.97@6.07; spring fam- 
ily, unadvertised brands $6.20, advert- 
ised $7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Although slow during 
most of last week, domestic flour 
sales in the Southwest picked up mod- 
erately just before the week-end. 
There was some carryover business 
still being done Jan. 21. Several large 
independent bakery buyers were re- 
ported in the market for supplies. 
Sales for last week of hard winter 
wheat flour amounted to 42% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 18% a 


week earlier and 23% a year ago. 
Nearly one fourth of last week’s sales 
were for export. 


A few large independent bakeries 
broke the quiet in the hard winter 
wheat sales field late in the week and 
booked moderate quantities at the 
same price level which has attracted 
buyers several times within the last 
two months. Other buyers have dis- 
played very little interest, with some 
sales departments reporting a real 
reluctance to even talk about book- 
ings. Most mills have a few customers 
who will need flour within a couple 
of weeks, but these customers are 
holding off hoping for a price drop, it 
is said. The usual p.d.s. and fill-in 
buying was done. Directions have 
been good. 

Family flour sales have been slow, 
but because most buyers are heavily 
booked, this is expected. Directions 
have shown a pick up. Some mills 
reportedly have ‘offered substantial 
shipping allowances to stimulate or- 
dering. Others are getting orders that 
will rebuild dealers’ inventories which 
were allowed to dwindle over the 
holidays. 


Some export and government busi- 
ness was done, the export flour being 
bought for Central American coun- 
tries, Saudi Arabia and Vietnam. The 
government bought some relief flour, 
and booked supplies for Italy. The 
tight boat space situation has im- 
proved somewhat. 

Prices have been quite steady, gen- 
erally. Bakery flour was off about 3¢ 
for the week, primarily on strength in 
the millfeed market. Family prices 
were steady, but clears prices were 
down 5@10¢ sack. 

Quotations Jan. 18, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.67@5.72, 95% 
patent $5.57@5.62, straight $5.52@ 
557, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.20, first clears $5@5.15, 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum, Semolina Prices 
Firm; Sales Slow, Spotty 


Dullness predominated in the semo- 
lina and durum wheat markets for 
the week which ended Jan. 18. Buy- 
ing was reported to be very meager 
and on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

At Minneapolis the price of semo- 
lina flour remained at $6.60, the level 
to which it rose on Jan. 14. Slight 
fluctuations in cash wheat prices dur- 
ing the week were not enough to 
shake loose the flour price. 

In the East sales of semolina, 
granular, durum and hard wheat 
were also scarce. But the extreme 
cold weather which covered the east- 
ern seaboard did cause a spurt in 
the sale of macaroni products, it 
was reported. Shipping directions 
were said to be fair and mills were 
increasing their running time to 75 
and 90% of capacity. 

The prices quoted on Jan. 18 for 
durum wheat and semolina flour were 
virtually the same as they were on 
Jan. 11. Mills reported a disappoint- 
ing lack of demand for both flour and 
durum wheat, other than small, scat- 
tered buying by those whose con- 
tracts had obviously run out. 

The last noticeable activity oc- 


curred nearly two weeks ago when 
Italy and France bought sizeable 
amounts of durum. The buying, how- 
ever, failed to shake loose any other 
business. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week ending Jan. 18 amounted to 
107% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 108% a week earlier and 90% 
a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapo'is Jan. 18 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling Gurum .....: 022+. $2.67 @2.68 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.62@2.67 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.59@2.65 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.56@2.63 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.53@2.61 





Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2. 2.5 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.48@2.55 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Mills, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Jam, 14-ES. 4.60% 156,500 166,998 107 
Previous week .. 156,500 *169,277 108 
ROR GO 6.01060 158,500 142,401 90 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-Jan, 18, 1957 ........ 1,287,619 
July 1, 1955-Jan. 20, 1956 ........ 4,174,082 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Picks Up as Cold 
Weather Arrives 


The millfeed business was more ac- 
tive during the seven days ending Jan. 
18 than at any time during the past 
several weeks, with some mills re- 
porting it as the best period of the 
winter. Most prices were 50¢@$1 
higher at the close than they were on 
Jan. 11. In the central states and the 
Southwest the pickup in business was 
credited to cold weather and the 
movement of livestock inside and onto 
formula feeds. In the Northwest, the 
briskness was attributed to depleted 
supplies of millfeed in the East, and 
the need to look elsewhere for sup- 
plies. 

Sales of formula feed in the South- 
west were reported fair last week. 
Some mixers reported that sales have 
slowed from the pace in the first two 
weeks of the year, but most feed 
manufacturers say that business is 
about the same or maybe slightly bet- 
ter than the previous week. Mixers 
reporting dullness said that it prob- 
ably has fallen off because inventories 
are now completely rebuilt. Those 
who said it was better gave the cold 
weather over parts of the area some 
of the credit. 

Running time was normal five days. 
Some mills have come into this week 
with orders for a couple of days 
while others say they are running 
close to the board. Prices are expect- 
ed to be up 50¢ to $2.50 because of 
the higher millfeed and protein mar- 
kets. 

Current demand for dairy and beef 
rations, however, remained quite 
good, and some mills noted no slow- 
down in shipping directions. 

An encouraging sign was improve- 
ment in pig and hog feeds. Most dis- 
couraging in the picture was the lag- 
ging demand for laying feeds. This 
situation was attributed entirely to 
the low prices being paid for eggs, 
which were reported to be down 
around 23@24¢ doz. in the country for 
Grade A’s. Some flocks have been 
sold, and although this has not been 
too widespread, some feed men fear 
there may be more liquidation if egg 
prices do not firm up soon. 

Feed manufacturers in the central 
states reported a good demand for 
feeds during the week ending Jan. 16. 
Sales were well ahead of the first few 
weeks of 1956 and up substantially 
from the preceding month. 


Cold weather got the credit. With 
temperatures hovering around the 
zero mark in most of the area, all 
livestock were inside. This required 
more formula feeds than when ani- 
mals roamed outside, and this led to 
a faster feeding pace. Manufacturers 
reported backlogs ranging from two 
days upward. 

The trade generally is optimistic 
for the long pull, too. Agriculture is 
going to be in an improved position 
during 1957, many observers say, 
and this will reflect in a better feed 
business. The big concern right now 
is the low market for broilers and 
the possibility of a cutback in chicks 
because of unsatisfactory prices for 
broilers and eggs. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 56,444 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 57,009 tons 
in the previous week and 49,001 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 


| 
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Drouth Continues as Big 
Factor in Wheat Prices 


Cold, dry weather and a fairly 
brisk demand for cash wheat in the 
Southwest were the strongest fac- 
tors to affect the wheat market dur- 
ing the week which ended Jan. 18. 
There was an increase of 1@2¢ in 
futures at all major markets, al- 
though those at Kansas City sagged 
midway in the week. Kansas City 
cash wheat premiums didn’t recov- 
er, however. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 21 were: Chicago—March $2.40% 
@2.41, May $2.37%, July $2.305@ 
34, September $2.321%4 @ 144, December 
$2.35%,; Minneapolis — May $2.34%, 
July $2.32; Kansas City — March 
$2.31%, May $2.30%, July $2.27%, 
September $2.28%. 

The most strength in prices was 
shown by 1957-crop deliveries, with 
options on May wheat at Kansas 
City up 1%¢ from the previous week 
and options for July and September 
up 1%¢. The firming followed set- 
backs earlier in the week, and was 
mainly the result of more prolonged, 
gloomy forecasts for a poor winter 
wheat crop. 

At Minneapolis, the wheat market 
saw cash prices advance up to l¢, 
for grades up to 14% protein. 

The advance in futures prices at 
Chicago was a mixture of pressure 
from the drouth reports of the South- 
west and President Eisenhower's 
budget promises to ask the Congress 
for more funds for federal agricul- 
tural assistance this year. There was 
some pessimism in the grain trade, 
however, that the President’s re- 
quests for expansion of such agri- 
cultural programs as the Public Law 
480 arrangement will meet strong 
opposition in Congress, and _ that 
some of his requests may even be 
turned down. 

The advances in wheat prices were 
made last week despite what some 
in the trade were terming “a disap- 
pointing lack of export business.” 

Greece was said to have postponed 
buying of five million bushels of Gulf 
hard winter wheat for one and pos- 
sibly for two weeks. Confirmation of 
the fact that Japan still plans to re- 
frain from buying U.S. wheat this 
year under the PL 480 program be- 
cause of prospects for a good rice 
crop continued to exert some bear- 
ish pressure on the market. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ending Jan. 17 to- 
taled 6.7 million bushels, compared 
with 7.3 million the previous week 
and 6.7 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,461 cars, 
of which 178 were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Duluth receipts 
totaled 1,519 cars. 

The over-all demand for cash wheat 
was good, but there were adjustments 
in trading ranges, reflecting mainly 
the lower bids for diversion point of- 
ferings. On Jan. 17 the following trad- 
ing ranges prevailed: Ordinary 1 dark 
northern spring or 1 northern spring 
wheat 1¢ over May; 11 and 12% 
protein 2¢ over May; 13% protein 
3@4¢ over; 14% protein 4@7¢ over; 
15% protein 6@10¢ over; 16% protein 
20@26¢ over. These ranges, based on 
58-lb. wheat with 1¢ premium for 
each pound over 58 and 1¢ discount 
for each % pound under 58. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.95, compared 
with 14.75% a year ago. 

Durum wheat had a run-up of 


2@3¢ early in the week when export- 
ers were actively in the market, but 
when this buying subsided, prices 
dropped back to the previous week’s 
level. (See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. i8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 






aera re ears coe B..00 > QB.369 
fO FTOUTCIMN 3... .ceecccceces 2 
D. PROGOIM: 2. .ccsvcs 

/ Protein ......- . { 2 
DS PO onc cece sasecses 385 2. 
© Protein peleawnse 
D PROC onic cscvees 


9 
Protein premium for over 16%, 
1/10% higher. 


1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.: 
1¢ discount each % lb. under 58 Ib. 

Prices Decline 

Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
suffered a setback in the week ended 
Jan. 21, with the losses occurring in 
the premium structure. Earlier in the 
week premium weakness was Offset 
by a stronger basic March future 
price. However, prospects for mois- 
ture and lack of export buying on Jan. 
21 were factors in driving the March 
price back to $2.31%, the same level 
of a week earlier. The net result was 
a lowering of the cash price for dark 
and hard winter wheat of 4% @1¢. 

The reduction in the cash price was 
expected to hold back more selling 
from farms. This movement was at a 
moderate pace during the week. 
Farmers have the remainder of this 
month for putting wheat under loan. 

Demand for cash wheat was good 
most of last week, with some mills 
acquiring supplies and merchandisers 
and order-buyers getting some, too. 
The weakness in the premium struc- 
ture, however, demonstrated that 
there was no pressing demand for 
supplies all along the line. 

Carlot sales indicated on the Kan- 
sas City trading floor numbered 8&5 
last week, compared with 100 the 
week before. Receipts were at 769 
cars, down from 931 the previous 
week and 981 of a year ago. 

Ordinary wheat was quoted Jan. 
21 at 2@2'%¢ over the March future, 
the 11.75% protein at 2@4¢ over; 
12% protein at 2@5¢ over; 12.5% 
protein at 2@5'4¢ over; 13% protein 
at 2% @6¢; 13.50% protein 2% @61%4¢; 
14% 3@7¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 18 
is shown in the accompanying tab’e: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........§$2.; 
N. 2 Dark and Hard ; 


34% @2.45 
y 
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No. 3 Dark and Hard 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 3 
See I GD 6h ee Sane we 030650 ee 3} 
a rrr eee rr 3 
ee, FS Te cscs 3 
se EY pene n bic ose ae ace 3 


Confusion in the Portland market 
resulting from recent action by the 
Japanese food ministry placed that 
country’s future purchases on a 
doubtful basis last week. If the 
Japanese ministry decides not to 
negotiate for another Public Law 
480 program, and to accept another 
allocation under the U.S. surplus dis- 
posal program, less Northwest wheat 
will move to Japan next year. 

No firm decision. has been an- 
nounced by Japan. Exporters, how- 
ever, expect a continued Japanese 
market on other programs such as 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
even if they do not participate in 
the PL 480 program. 

Japan’s failure to renew existing 
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R PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Jan. 14-18, 
1957 


Northwest 
Southwest 
tte, core, cy ME CEL ECU ORE Ee 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 





Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised. 


*Previous Jan. 16-20, Jan. 17-21, 


week 1956 1955 

751,234 606,445 685,900 
1,460,200 1,291,382 1,279,063 

603,872 525,713 569,481 





614,154 567,367 556,838 


319,802 292,990 309,663 289,091 
3,749,262 3,283,897 3,400,945 3,443,871 
74.8 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
















7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week cr —July 1 to—— 
Jan. 14-18, Previous Jan, 16-20, Jan. 17-21, Jan. 18-22, Jan. 18, 2H 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 H 
Northwest ...... 111 113 88 93 101 20,011,996 032 
Southwest ....... 111 112 99 99 95 38,133,5 Or 
| ar 128 i127 110 124 128 16,043, 12,936,940 
Central and 8S. E. 103 108 99 97 88 15,668, 16,331,012 
N. Pacific Coast... 94 90 80 89 83 8,579,959 
TURNS. 60060 110 111 97 100 98 98,854,420 94,495,220 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity c icity output tivity 
Jan. 14-18 ....5. 278,500 361,274 130 Jan. 14-16 707,504 113 
Previous week 278,500 328,740 118 Previous week 259,247 109 
Year ago ....... 279,850 284,665 101 Year ago ....... 237,0 98 
Two years ago .. 279,850 273,272 98 I'wo years ago .. 232,% 99 
Five-year average .......... ag 104 Five-year GPRD © 60:0 6664646084498 103 
Ten-year average .......-0..eeceeee 99 PR PORS GOURD 26066 6.0crceneees 95 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 14-18 ... 1,021,900 1,077,052 105 
Previous week. .1,021,900 1,131,460 111 
Year ago o+0eskena,nee 1,006,717 99 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 1,005,791 99 
PEVO-VOOE BUOTEMS  occcccccsconnees 98 
Ten-year AVeCrABe .... cece esses 7 95 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 









5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jam. 24-88 2.000% 570,250 588,372 103 

Previous week .. 570,250 *61 108 

TORP GOO osincce 570,250 99 

Two years ago .. 671,400 86 

PIVO-FORT GVGFARBO 22. cccscccccsese 89 

TOR-VORE GVOTRMO 2.06002 csccczesee 84 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jam. 14-18 ...... 475,000 606,877 128 

Previous week 475,000 603,872 27 

SOGP BOO éccsce’s ,000 525,713 110 

Two years ago .. 459,500 59,481 124 

PiVO-FOOE AVOTEBO «oc ccccescccsece 114 

Ten-year average .........- iweseee 110 

MILLFEEI 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 





Flour % ac- 

output tivity 

Jan, 14-18 . 174,692 110 
Previous week *491,987 111! 
TOP GOS wasdoes 54,5 372,137 82 
Two years ago .. 487,250 159,663 95 
FPUVO-VORF GVOTARBS ois cc sccocescoes 94 
po ee 88 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 14-18 ...... 215,200 193,574 90 
Previous week .. 215,200 *183,600 85 
Year ago -..- 215,000 196,704 91 
Two years ago .. 215,000 197,452 92 
PEVO"FORE QVOTRMO 66.0206 0cceesvecee 88 


TOrPGRE BVOTRED 6.60 6660:050060400% 91 
* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





Jan. 14-18 ...... 140,137 101 
Previous week *136,202 98 
TOP BOO acrcies 96,286 69 
Two years ago .. 112,211 85 
Five-year AVCTABC ....cccsscesssee 91 
TO DURES. 4.5240 6c0%enced eed 86 


*Revised. 


> OUTPUT 


’ 

Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 18, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the ba 


Southwest *—— ——Nortt 
Weekly Crop year Weekly ¢ 
production to date 


Jan. 14-18 ..... 29,126 772,190 
Prev. week .129,569 

Two wks. ago .. 25,624 

See em ws 738,466 
eee sece 20,901 724,588 
See sidesawes 25,198 688,434 
ce eee 24,315 718,419 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
sis of 72% flour production. 

iwest*- -——Buffalot— —Combined**- 
Jrop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


104,658 12,289 324,862 56,444 1,501,710 
q £57,009 
18,981 
395,025 262,648 19,001 


311,769 50,460 
295,316 52,212 
11,206 295,478 51, 
‘All mills. tRevised. 








agreements could mean a 30% drop 
in the amount of Pacific Northwest 
wheat sold to that nation. A decision 
may come soon. 

The trading volume in Pacific 
Northwest markets appeared lighter 
near the week’s close, but the out- 
look for continued heavy trade main- 
tained a firm tone. Country markets 
dropped off, with free supplies lim- 
ited and barley and oats prices un- 
der the support level. At the close, 
white wheat prices advanced to $2.52 
per bushel, while No. 1 hard winter 
remained unchanged from the pre- 
vious week at $2.45. 

Growers redeemed some _ stocks 
placed under support earlier and re- 


ports indicate over 90% of the North- 
west’s 1956 crop has been sold. 
Severe cold prevailed over most 
of the wheat growing areas last 
week. Very little snow covering in 
the area could result in considerable 
winter kill. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BAKERY MANAGER 
JOPLIN, MO. — Henry M. Aus- 
bourne has been appointed manager 
of the Guthrie Biscuit Co. bakery at 
Joplin to succeed W. A. Martin who 
has been placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s operation in Van Nuys, Cal. 
Dean Culp has been appointed bak- 
ery superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Ausbourne. 
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CHICAGO — Thomas E. Hosty, 
senior partner in the commission firm 
of Sincere & Company, became chair- 
man of the board of directors at the 
annual Board of Trade election held 
Jan. 22, according to Robert C. Lie- 
benow, president of the Exchange. 

Mr. Hosty served as a director of 
the Exchange from 1944 through 
1952. He has been a member of the 
board of governors, the Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp., since 1941, 
and has been its president from 1952. 

Selected with him, to serve as vice 
chairman and second vice chairman 
respectively, were James F. Wade, 
partner, Lamson Brothers & Co., and 
Henry M. Wolf, broker. Mr. Wade 
has just completed a term as second 
vice chairman and Mr. Wolf has 
served the past six years as a direc- 
tor. Both have been members of the 
board’s executive committee. 

William G. Catron, Jr., vice presi- 
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Thomas E. Hosty Elected 
Board of Trade Chairman 


dent, Eckhart Milling Co., and James 
P. Reichmann, broker, were re-elect- 
ed to second terms. 

The three newly elected directors 
were: Gardiner B. Van Ness, Jr., 
with Thomson & McKinnon; Frank 
A. Yost, Jr., with Dean Witter & Co., 
and William E. Ullmann. 

Other selections were: nominating 
committee, Julius Mayer, retiring 
chairman of the board of directors 
and executive vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., and William J. 
Walton, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, General Mills, Inc. 

To serve on the appeals committee 
for two years: Raymond M. Gersten- 
berg, John G. McCarthy, Jr., Samuel 
A. McMurray, James S. Templeton 
and Frederick G. Uhlmann. 

To serve two years on the arbitra- 
tion committee: Ray C. Feurhaken, 
Jr., John L. Georgas, Arthur Mark, 
Robert L. Martin and Edward C. 
Wilson, Jr. 





Pillsbury Appoints 
Ray H. Wareing to 
Coordinate Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ray H. Wareing as 
distribution manager for the com- 
pany’s bakery products division. In 
this capacity Mr. Wareing is respon- 
sible for the coordination of sales 
requirements with production facili- 
ties and the distribution of the di- 
vision’s products to customers. Serv- 
ing in a regional capacity under Mr. 
Wareing is J. K. Wall, bakery prod- 
ucts eastern distribution manager at 
Buffalo. 


Mr. Wareing started with the 
company in 1935 as a messenger at 
the Minneapolis headquarters. He 
served in the accounting and office 
management departments and was 
an assistant controller prior to his 
recent appointment. Mr. Wall joined 
Pillsbury in 1925 in Albany, N.Y., 
as a clerk, and transferred to the 
Buffalo office in 1931. He has. been 
credit and office manager at the 
Buffalo branch since 1945. 
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F.M. Alexander Named 
President of Toledo 
Board of Trade 


TOLEDO — Fred M. Alexander, 
manager of the Toledo plant of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., feed division, was 
elected president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice president, S. L. Rice,- Jr., Rice 
Grain Co.; second vice president, D. 





M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co.; 
treasurer, P. M. Barnes, Lansing 
Grain Co., and secretary, A. E. 


Schultz, Toledo Board of Trade. 


Also elected as directors were 
George J. Forrester, Forrester Grain 
Co., who is the retiring president of 
the Toledo Board of Trade; Paul At- 
kinson, Norris Grain Co.; T. B. Irish, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons; C. A. Ka- 
bat, National Biscuit Co.; K; R. Len- 
hart, Cargill, Inc.; E. W. Peters, 
Kasco Mills, and L. J. Schuster, L. J. 
Schuster Co. 


Lewistown Mill 
Again Producing 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. — Viva 
Stone Flour Mill, Inc., is now oper- 
ating the old Montana Flour Mills 
Co. mill at Lewistown. (The North- 
western Miller, July 26, 1955, page 
10.) The Lewistown mill is one of 
the first built in Montana, and it 
had been idle for some time before 
it was sold to Viva. 

The mill is now producing 750 100- 
lb. sacks of stone milled flour and 
cereal a day. The mill has a rated 
capacity of 1,500 sacks basis 24 hours. 
It is the only mill in Montana still 
capable of using water power, al- 
though Viva is now using electricity 
for power. 

J. H. Zachary is president of the 
Viva organization, which was formed 
when the mill was purchased in 1955. 
Mr. Zachary, a native of the Ukraine, 
had special stones of red granite 
ground in North Carolina for the 
mill. The wheat flour and cereal pro- 
duced is sold under the brand name 
“Viva Stone-Ground All-Purpose 
Whole Wheat Flour.” A special prod- 
uct is “White Viva Wheat Flour 
Creme” which is sold to bakers. 

Mr. Zachary had been searching 
for several years for a mill in which 
to produce his flour formula. He 
heard that the Montana Mills Co. of 
Great Falls would sell the old mill 
in Lewistown to him. The Central 
Montana Chamber of Commerce be- 
came interested in the project and 
helped with the negotiations and 
raising local capital. The result is a 
revived industry for Lewistown, us- 
ing an abandoned building still in 
excellent condition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Surgery Performed 


CHICAGO —E. J. Burke, E. J. 
Burke & Co., Chicago flour broker, 
is leaving the Garfield Park hospi- 
tal Jan. 22 or 23 following an oper- 
ation for the removal of his gall 
bladder and gall stones Jan. 15. Mr. 
Burke said the operation seems to 
have been successful and he is feel- 
ing fairly well. He has to stay at 
home for around three weeks and he 
will conduct his flour brokerage 
business from there. His address is 
829 N. Ridgeland, Oak Park, IIL, 
and his phone number is EUclid 6- 
1004. 


Salerno-Megowen 
Biscuit Co. to 


Build New Plant 


CHICAGO—The Salerno-Megowen 
Biscuit Co. will construct a new §$2,- 
500,000 baking plant at the north- 
east corner of Caldwell Ave. and 
Howard St. in Chicago, it was an- 
nounced by George F. Salerno, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Salerno said construction on 
the building, which will cover 256,000 
sq. ft. on 14 acres of former farm- 
land, will start in March. Completion 
is expected to be in February or 
March of 1958, he said. The building 
will face west on Caldwell Ave. Mr. 
Salerno said the new building will 
give the company twice as much 
space as it has at its present loca- 
tion, 4500 West Division St. 


The plant will house the company’s 
general offices, sales department, and 
laboratory as well as_ production, 
shipping and storage facilities. Ex- 
panded research facilities will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. Jaroslav Tu- 
zar, the company’s director of re- 
search, 


The plant will provide a one-floor, 
continuous baking operation in pro- 
ducing cookies and crackers. “It will 
be as near to automation as we can 
come in the production of Salerno 
cookies and crackers,” Mr. Salerno 
said. “The ingredients will enter the 
building at its northern end, pass 
through a 900-ft.-long oven area in a 
continuous process, and emerge as 
finished and packaged products at 
the far southern end of the building.”’ 


Four new ovens, with 300-ft.-long 
baking chambers, will be installed. 
They will be fed and discharged auto- 
matically and will have an endless 
steel conveyor running the length of 
the baking chambers. There will be 
provisions for the internal addition 
of two other oven production lines, 
and the external expansion of an- 
other pair of oven lines at a later 
date into a 50-ft. area at the rear 
of the building. 


Production tonnage is expected to 
increase 85% as soon as the new 
ovens are placed in operation, Mr. 
Salerno said. He emphasized that the 
new plant will have one of the most 
highly developed materials handling 
systems in the industry, and this will 
contribute to the sharp increase in 
production. New features which will 
provide for automatic and electroni- 
cally controlled handling of chocolate, 
flour and other ingredients will add 
greater efficiency and ease to the 
production, he said. 


The present plant will not be closed, 
Mr. Salerno said. There will be a 
slow transition and no employee will 
be out of work, he added. 


The company is a family held cor- 
poration, owned by the Salerno and 
Megowen families. The Megowen 
family also operates the Educator 
Food Corporation, Lowell, Mass. 


In addition to 18 truck docks at 
the south end and a truck receiving 
dock at the north end, the new 
Salerno-Megowen plant will be served 
by a spur from the Milwaukee Rail- 
road. It will have a five-car inside 
spur line, with room for five more 
cars outside. 

Employee parking areas will be 
provided at the north and south ends, 
and a visitors’ parking area will be 
at the center of the building, adja- 
cent to the main entrance. 
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Bids Close on 
CCC Relief 
Flour Deal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week asked 
for bids to process Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat and corn into ap- 
proximately 45 million pounds of flour 
and 11.7 million pounds of cornmeal 
for foreign donation. 

Bids were to have been received 
by USDA by 4:30 p.m. EST Jan. 22, 
for acceptance by midnight Jan. 24. 
Delivery of the flour and cornmeal 
for donation to U.S. private welfare 
organizations will be during late Feb- 
ruary and early March. Delivery of 
products for Haiti will be during the 
same period. For the USDA donation 
program, the products should be 
packed in 100-lb. bags and in 50-lb. 
bags for Haiti. 

Of the quantity requested, 44 mil- 
lion pounds of the flour and 11,600,000 
pounds of the cornmeal will be for do- 
nation to U.S. private welfare organ- 
izations for relief use abroad. The 
remaining 440,000 lb. flour and 110,000 
lb. cornmeal will be for export to 
Haiti under an International Cooper- 
ation Administration (P.L. 480, Title 
II) program. 

Specifications, terms and conditions 
are the same as for supplements 8 to 
announcements GR-343 and GR-244. 
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CCC Will Purchase 


Bagging Materials 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has invited sup- 
pliers to submit offers for 270,000 
heavy cotton bags, 664 pounds of sack 
twine and 35 dozen sack needles 
which it wishes to purchase. 

The bags must be new Osnaburgs 
of 2.35 yard or 2.85 yard sheeting, 
after-made size to be 23 by 35 in., 
with certain markings to be printed 
on the outside. Delivery is to be made 
at the seller’s expense to the Colum- 
bia River, including Portland and/or 
Puget Sound grain terminals at CCC 
option during February. 

For the twine, suppliers must pre- 
sent offers for 5-ply, 6 lea twine and 
5% in. straight back needles for use 
in sewing heavy cotton bags. Delivery 
is the same as for the bags. 
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Pittsburgh Bakers 


Compare Cost Figures 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held an evening dinner meet- 
ing at the Park Schenley Restaurant 
Jan. 16. Gustave Mantsch, Blue Bon- 
net Bakery, president, was in charge, 
and 92 members were present. 

Jack McLaughlin and Hyman Cof- 
sky, bakery accountants, were speak- 
ers, comparing a survey of bakery 
costs and profits in the Pitttsburgh 
area with the standard cost survey 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

It was discovered that Pittsburgh 
costs were higher and net profits low- 
er than the national average. Both 
speakers and the audience analyzed 
the figures in an attempt to cut costs 
and raise profits for area bakers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 




















BAKERY OWNER DIES 
CHICAGO—Stephen Michalowski, 
owner of the Gold Cup Baking Co. 
in Chicago, died Jan. 15. Mr. Mich- 
alowski was a charter member of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture has reported that 
36,184,134 bu. of the 225,149,582 bu. of 
1956 crop wheat put under price sup- 
port loans and purchase agreements 
had been withdrawn from price sup- 
port Dec. 15, 1956. USDA also report- 
ed on other 1956 crop grains under 
price support and on the extent of re- 
sealing of 1953, 1954 and 1955 crop 
grains. 

The 225 million bushels of 1956 crop 
wheat compare with 222,875,491 bu. of 
1955 crop wheat put under support 
through Dec. 15, 1955, and 350,770,453 
bu. of 1954 crop through Dec. 15, 1954. 
Nearly all of the 36 million bushels of 
1956 crop wheat withdrawn from sup- 
port was in the following nine states: 
Washington, 10,434,199 bu.; Okla- 
homa, 8,096,639 bu.; Oregon, 4,578,831 
bu.; Idaho, 2,582,007 bu.; Illinois, 1,- 
639,956 bu.; North Dakota, 1,493,912 
bu.; Kansas, 1,399,307 bu.; Texas, 1,- 
206,324 bu.; and Montana, 985,910 bu. 

Of the 225 million bushels of 1956 
crop wheat put under support through 
Dec. 15, 163,196,674 bu. were ware- 
house-stored, 59,571,103 bu. farm- 
stored, and 2,381,805 bu. under pur- 
chase agreements. During the 30-day 
period Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, farmers 
put 5,941,994 bu. under support. Dur- 
ing the previous 30-day period Oct. 15 
to Nov. 15, 21,434,015 bu. were put 
under support. A year earlier during 
the Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1955, period, 
14,322,011 bu. of 1955 crop wheat 
went under support. 

Through Dec. 15, 1956, producers 
had put 50,821,806 bu. of 1956 crop 
soybeans under support. This is more 
than double the 22,827,655 bu. of 1955 
crop soybeans put under support 
through Dec. 15, 1955. Of the 1956 
crop put under support, 28,005,712 bu. 
were warehouse-stored, 22,386,283 bu. 
farm-stored, and 429,811 bu. under 
purchase agreements. Through Dec. 
15, producers had withdrawn 1,796,114 
bu. of 1956 crop soybeans from sup- 
port. 

The seasonal increase in 1956 crop 
corn under support has begun with 
78,622,388 bu. put under through Dec. 
15, 1956. This compares with 88,352,- 
361 bu. of 1955 crop corn put under 
support through Dec. 15, 1955. Dur- 
ing the 30-day period Nov. 15 to Dec. 
15, 1956, a total of 68,163,358 bu. of 
1956 crop went under support. Dur- 
ing the previous 30-day period Oct. 15 
to Nov. 15, 9,713,369 bu. of 1956 crop 
went under support. A year earlier 
during the Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1955, 
period, 76,717,534 bu. of 1955 crop 


corn were put under price support. 
“For SUPER Results 
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USDA Reports Grain Price Support 
Activities Through Dec. 15, 1956 


Of the 78 million bushel total of 
1956 crop corn under support through 
Dec. 15, 17,778,101 bu. went under at 
the $1.25 average rate a bushel for 
corn grown on farms not under acre- 
age controls and the remaining 61 
million bushels went under at the full 
rate which averages $1.50 a bushel. 
Most of the corn under support at the 
$1.25 a bushel rate was in the follow- 
ing eight states: Iowa, 8,395,332 bu.; 
Indiana, 2,124,081 bu.; Missouri, 1,- 
609,273 bu.; Illinois, 1,183,402 bu.; 
Ohio, 993,383 bu.; Nebraska, 907,170 
bu.; South Dakota, 849,244 bu.; and 
Minnesota, 781,026 bu. Only 39,458 bu. 
of 1956 crop corn had been withdrawn 
from support through Dec. 15. 

Of the 1956 crop price support to- 
tals through Dec. 15, the following 
quantities were farm-stored: 32,698,- 
323 bu. barley, 71,981,716 bu. corn, 
4,869,423 bu. flaxseed, 25,571,324 bu. 
oats, 961,863 bu. rye, 78,025 ecwt. dry 
edible beans, 1,312,095 cwt. grain 
sorghums and 2,760,729 ewt. rice. 

Quantities withdrawn from 1956 
crop support through Dec. 15 include: 
3,592,258 bu. barley, 366,924 bu. flax- 
seed, 5,114,967 bu. oats, 58,131 bu. rye, 
75,935 ewt. dry edible beans, 285,850 
ewt. grain sorghums and 54,681 cwt. 
rice. 

Through Dec. 15, farmers had re- 
sealed farm-stored 1955 crop loans 
for another year on 63,908,500 bu. 
corn, 8,734,017 bu. oats, and 13,050,453 
bu. wheat. In addition, loans on 22,- 
122,626 bu. of 1954 crop corn and 14,- 
679,540 bu. of 1953 crop corn have 
been extended for another year. 
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ALABAMA PLANT BURNS 
DOTHAN, ALA.—A loss estimated 
at $65,000 resulted from a fire which 
swept through the Farmers Milling 
Co.’s plant here. More than 1,445 
tons of formula feeds, corn and hay 
were destroyed. Very little feed and 
machinery was salvaged, according 
to Fow Chalker, a partner in the 

company. 





FRANK WHITE DIES 

SEATTLE—Frank J. White, 62, for- 
mer general superintendent of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
died recently at Three Rivers, Mich., 
where he and his wife, May, were 
visiting a daughter, Mrs. Peter Hig- 
gins. Mr. White developed and pro- 
moted the “Tote System” of handling 
bulk materials now used throughout 
the U.S. Since 1949 he had _ lived 
principally in Beatrice, Neb., where 
his product was developed by the 
Beatrice Tank Co. and Tote Systems, 
Inc. 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 
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Windmill Restoration 
In Colonial Williamsburg 


By PAUL J. PIRMANN 


NE of the most picturesque land- 

marks of early American his- 
tory and industry, the wind-powered 
gristmill will soon be a part of the 
18th-century scene of the restored 
city of Williamsburg, Va. Robertson’s 
windmill, which stood in colonial 
Williamsburg before 1723, is being 
reconstructed and soon will resume 
operations. 

This post windmill, located east of 
the Governor’s Palace on North Eng- 
land St., will open in 1957 as a 
practical gristmill operated by a 
master miller and his apprentice. 

In 1714, William Robertson bought 
eight lots of land from the Trustees 
of Williamsburg. According to an 
indenture dated Dec. 12, 1723, he sold 
four lots, ‘‘Whereon ye said William 
Robertson’s Windmill stands, togeth- 
er with the said windmill and all 
houses, buildings, yards, orchards...” 
Exactly when the mill was built and 
the length of its operations have not 
yet been firmly established. 

There were two common types of 
colonial windmills, the tower and the 
post mill. Studies of the original 
Robertson property did not produce 
definite evidence of the mill’s de- 
sign. However, it probably was a 
post type, commonly used in the 
Tidewater area of Virginia. A post 
mill’s foundations would not have 
been as heavy as those of a tower 
mill. Since no foundations were un- 
covered, it was logical to assume 
that the structure was a post mill. 

A map dated 1779 indicates three 
such mills in Hampton, a few miles 
from Williamsburg. Also, the best 
known map of Williamsburg, drawn 
by a French cartographer in 1782, 
shows a post windmill south of the 
Asylum grounds. It was concluded, 
therefore, that the Robertson’s Wind- 
mill was likely of post-type. The post 
mill superstructure or ‘buck’ which 
houses the machinery is supported by 
a heavy post braced four ways by 
the quarter bars, which rest on 
heavy, crossed sills called cross trees. 
The buck can be turned to face the 
wind by a long lever or “tail pole” 
extending from the lower part of the 
back to the ground at the rear. 

An outstanding 17th-century post 
mill in Cambridgeshire, England, 
known as Bourn Mill, served as a 
precedent for the working model of 
Robertson’s Windmill. Rex Wailes of 
London supplied extensive. research 
and measured drawings of Bourn 
Mill. E. P. Hamilton of Milton, Mass., 
constructed the model, modifying the 
English mill by known American con- 
ventions. 

Fortunately, numerous examples of 


early mill machinery have survived 
in American tower windmills. There 
is little difference between the ma- 
chinery used in tower and post mills, 
so Mr. Hamilton’s notes and photo- 
graphs served as a guide for the 
machinery in Robertson’s Windmill. 
Further operating information was 
gathered by the U.S. weather sta- 
tions in Norfolk and Richmond and 
the base weather station at Langley 
Field, where personnel supplies wind 
characteristics of the Williamsburg 
area. 

The framing and parts of the ma- 











chinery are being hand-hewn from 
selected white oak, to be joined in 
the colonial manner by mortise and 
tenon joints with wooden pegs. All 
large pieces of framing are being 
pre-assembled, along with mortise 
and tenon, to assure a perfect fit. 
Then they will be taken apart and 
moved to the mill site for final con- 
struction. 


Special timber was chosen for the 
project from trees standing when 
the original Robertson’s Windmill 
towered above old Williamsburg. 
Hand-stitched sails and hand-made 
cordage are being custom-made ac- 
cording to early 18th century spe- 
cifications. 

The windmill will be open to visi- 
tors without charge as one of colon- 
ial Williamsburg’s craft shops. Shops 
already in operation are those of 





WILLIAMSBURG WINDMILL—At the left, above, is a rear view of the scale model of 
Robertson's Windmill, a historic structure of Williamsburg, Va., which is in process of recon- 
struction. On the right is a view of the same model, with the roof and sides removed to 


show the principal operating machinery. 





In these pictures are a full-scale mock-up (left) of the principal brake wheel which will be 
constructed for the restored Robertson Windmill at Williamsburg, Va. At the right is a 
beam of white oak which is to be Shaped into a replica of the original windshaft. 
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the cabinet-maker, the silversmith, 
the baker, the printer, the apothe- 
cary, the weaver, the bootmaker, the 
peruke maker, the milliner and the 
blacksmith. 

The miller, who has already spent 
considerable time learning the oper- 
ational and interpretive aspects of 
his new trade, is Nick Payne, 29- 
year-old native of Charlottesville, 
Va., who has had considerable ex- 
perience in other types of milling 
operations. He is a veteran of seven 
years in the U.S. Marine Corps. He 
served in China in 1945, and with 
the First Marine Division in Korea 
in 1950-51. 

Several young men of the area have 
been interviewed and tested for their 
adaptability for the job of appren- 
tice miller, to be filled by early 
spring. 

The project has become known in 
nearby states and already there have 
been many visitors. 

Civic and community organiza- 
tions of Williamsburg have taken an 
interest in the undertaking and they 
expect to publicize it in a big way 
when the work is completed. 


4&8 OKLAHOMA WHEAT — An 
Oklahoma correspondent writes that 
approximately four million acres in 
the state have already been planted 
in wheat, and that there is an op- 
timistic outlook for a fair crop. 
Though the farm mortgage debt in 
Oklahoma in 1956 was over $215 mil- 
lion, about double that of 1947, the 
postwar low point, farmers general- 
ly are adjusting to conditions and 
hoping to stay on their acres. Farm- 
ers, elevator men, millers and others 
interested in the wheat industry have 
increased their support of the Okla- 
homa W heat Research Foundation 
more than $143,000. This organiza- 
tion is doing much for wheat farmers 
in breeding new strains and improv- 
ing old ones. 


SMALL BOY’S ESSAY ON 
HIS PROFESSIONAL PLANS 
* 


Policemen have a super time 
Arresting thugs and solving crime. 
And, every time I see one, 

I think I’ll be one. 


A cowboy has colossal style 

With boots and spurs. Just maybe I’ll 

Ride ranges, carrying gun and hol- 
ster, 

When I’m an oldster. 


But ah, to own a pastry shop 

And amble down the aisle and stop 
To snitch a pair of mocha bars 

And sugar cookies shaped like stars 
And jelly rolls that simply ooze! 
What more could I desire or choose? 
A pastry shop? Now that’s my dish, 
My dream, my top professional wish! 


Grace V. Watkins 





« 
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PLUS VALUES IN FOODS 

OLLOWING the line laid down of late by the 
|” pee of Commerce of the U.S.—and it 
seems not improbable that he even thought of it 
first—Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., is vigorously pro- 
moting the gospel of how great are the plus values 
added to foodstuffs on the long road of processing 
and distribution that links the farm with the 
dinner table. 

Turning his attention to the difference between 
prices the farmer receives and prices paid by con- 
sumers at the grocery store, Mr. Willis says it is 
a main challenge of the food industry to get the 
American people ‘to see spread in its true eco- 
nomic role, as a positive, value-adding, market- 
creating force, and to appreciate how they benefit 
therefrom.” 

Without spread, Mr. Willis says, not only manu- 
facturers and distributors, but farmers as well 
would be out of business. Sirloin steak would be 
standing around in an Iowa feed lot, cheese and 
butter would be in a pail in Wisconsin, and citrus 
juice would be on trees in Florida or California. 
Without spread there would be no food business 
as we know it. It would consist of local farmers 
selling direct to local consumers. 

“Spread,” declares Mr. Willis, “is money paid 
out for a series of essential processes and ser- 
vices performed along the life line of America 
between food on the farm and food on the table. 
It provides useful employment directly to at least 
5 million workers and indirectly to several million 
more. It helps build markets for farm products. It 
is an integral part of our mass production-mass 
distribution system. It is a logical reflection of the 
growth of the American economy with its great 
specialization, its greater services to 
meet consumer needs and its high standard of 
living. 


degree of 


Addressing the American National Cattlemen’s 
Assn. on the subject, ‘Adding Values Along the 
Life Line,” Mr. Willis cited growth figures at the 
point where they count, the consumers’ level. “In 
1939,” he said, ‘‘consumption expenditures for food 
through all channels of distribution totaled $16 
billion. In 1956 this totaled $70 billion. In 1957 it 
may reach $73 billion. 

“Here is another way of looking at this im- 
provement in eating: If people were content today 
to buy only the same types and quantities of food 
per person they bought prewar, they could buy 
the equivalent of that out-dated grocery basket at 
today’s prices for only 16% of income. The differ- 
ence between that and the 25% they are actually 
spending represents the additional values which 
they want and which we in this industry have 
provided.” 

Mr. Willis then examined some of the reasons 
for this growth. “This ‘plus’ growth of the food 
industry since 1939,” he said, “suggests that we 
must have done some extra things which were 
most effective in broadening the market. Some of 
these extras included the availability, through re- 
search, of the many new and improved products; 
better advertising; better selling; more and better 
sales promotions and improved merchandising by 
both manufacturers and distributors; the attrac- 
tive self-service stores with their great variety of 
products, attractive displays, and freedom of 
choice in consumer purchasing; the consumer’s 
greater knowledge of nutrition; her growing recog- 
nition of the value of eating balanced meals; and 
her appreciation of the ‘built-in kitchen services’ in 
modern, convenient, ready-to-serve foods. All have 
contributed to this tremendous growth in sales.” 

Unlike other prophets quoted recently on this 
page, Mr. Willis does not take a dim view of popu- 
lation expansion and the concomitant problems 
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arising from vast hordes of non-productive babes 
in arms and grandpappies. He couples population 
increase with the rising trend of incomes, and 
reflects upon the lesson of experience, which is 
that as a family’s income increases it spends more 
dollars for food. 

“Middle and higher income families,’’ he com- 
ments, “are not just slightly bigger customers 
than low income families. They are much bigger 
customers. The $5,000 family spends about $30 a 
week for food, which is twice the amount spent 
by the family with an income under $2,000. The 
family with an income of $10,000 and up spends 
on the average over $50 a week. Since the present 
trend is for more and more families to move into 
higher income brackets, that gives a very solid 
basis for optimism.” 

Taking these and other factors into considera- 
tion Mr. Willis estimates that by 1967 expendi- 
tures for food can reach $105 billion. That would 
be an increase of about 50% over present levels. 

This seems to Mr. Willis like a reasonable po- 
tential, but only a potential. No automatic factor 
will keep grocery purchases climbing, but the 
grocery industry will continue to grow, he be- 
lieves, to the extent that the food industry makes 
it grow. Future sales increases, he says, must be 
obtained in direct competition with television sets, 
automobiles, clothing, household equipment, travel 
and thousands of other products which are shout- 
ing louder and longer for a greater share of the 
consumer’s dollar. “With a generally favorable 
economic outlook to spur us on, it now remains 
for all of us working together to develop ap- 
propriate plans to meet this competition by add- 
ing those values to our products which will tempt 
the consumer to buy.” 

“This much seems certain,” Mr. Willis con- 
cludes—“‘that agriculture and industry have many 
things in common; that they are very much de- 
pendent upon each other, and that this strongly 
suggests that we, as intelligent businessmen in 
industry and agriculture, promote the best team- 
work to help ourselves.” 
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CHARACTER REFERENCE—To explain 
“the traditional unpopularity of the allied crafts 
of milling and baking” and the sensitiveness of 
these crafts to criticism—a sensitiveness “amount- 
ing in our time almost to a persecution complex” 
—the authors of a revised edition of the Devin- 
Adair Co.’s book, ““Tomorow’s Food,” James Rorty 
and Dr. N. Philip Norman, (The Northwestern 
Miller, Jan. 8) resort to a very old legend about 
a miller who came to the gates of heaven looking 
for his cap, which had blown inside the walls. St. 
Peter sent him packing, saying: “One who on 
earth has been a miller tells naught but lies after- 
ward.” The baker, too, Rorty and Norman find, 
“has long been the butt of popular slander.” Con- 
cerning his character they quote this ancient jibe: 
“When the mayor himself is a baker the breads 
are always small.” There are dozens of other 
stories and quips like these, say the authors, 
“going back to medieval times when the mill was 
owned by the baron and the miller was employed 
in the dual capacity of tax collector and spy.” 
Nothing in either legend or current literature is 
volunteered by these nutritional dictators as an 
indication that miller and baker have changed 
their spots. 
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PLEASE PASS THE BREAD! 

HE British milling industry is spending a lot 

of money, time and effort to persuade 
people that bread is good for them. A flour ad- 
visory bureau has been formed and its staff tours 
the country spreading the breadstuffs gospel. Ad- 
vertising material appears on trucks, on billboards 
and in the newspapers in a well-thought-out cam- 
paign with attractive slogans. 

Yet the program lacks what is one of the 
readiest and most natural promotional devices- 
the easy availability of bread on hotel and res- 
taurant tables. Visitors to the U.K. find that the 
hardest thing to come by at meal time, next to a 
glass of cold water, is the staff of life. Not for 
the British hotel and restaurant proprietor is 
the system of placing a large offering of bread 
on every table. When the bread basket has been 
passed in restaurants, and particularly in rail- 
way dining cars, the waiter then puts it in escrow. 
Calls for a second serving of bread are greeted 
with reluctance. So firm and established is this 
intransigence that the British themselves rarely 
ask for a second serving. They’ve given up the 
struggle. 

Similar coyness at times and to some degree 
has been observed in the United States, but in 
general it may be said that here the traditional 
hospitality of the bread basket maintains its hon- 
orable estate in public eating places, though there 
is often justifiable complaint as to the character 
of the basket’s content. 

The help-yourself, eat-all-you-can bread serv- 
ice is by no means a unique American institution. 
Travelers have encountered it in nearly all lati- 
tudes and longitudes. Recent visitors behind the 
Iron Curtain were somewhat surprised to find an 
abundance of bread on Russian tables. Thus 
Britain appears unique in the decline of its bread 
basket, a condition that can hardly be attributed 
now to deliberate or conscious austerity of any 
sort, but rather to neglect of a promotional op- 
portunity. It may, of course, be inquired at this 
point: “Are we making the most of this oppor- 
tunity on our side of the Atlantic?” 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN FLOUR SALES 


CENE: Mill sales manager’s office, most any- 
where. Dramatis personae: Mill manager, 
flat on his back on horse hair couch; bending over 
him, a professional character with goatee and in- 
terrogatory manner. Highly absurd and even im- 
possible situation, naturally; unless, of course, we 
assume the professional gentleman to be an or- 
dinary pill doctor called in on a case of coronary 
thrombosis, which isn’t the case, since the goatee 
obviously belongs to a psychiatrist. 

This complete impossibility is suggested by a 
recent conversation between two high-brass flour 
millers, sotto voce but still loud enough to be 
heard by a friendly but worried banker. 

First Miller: “I actually believe we ought to 
call in a psychiatrist.” 





Second Miller: ‘You: don’t mean for lie-test- 
ing, or anything like that?” 

First Miller: “Hell, no. We just ought to be 
psycked to find out why we do what we do.” 

Second Miller: “Okay, but when we find out, 
what do we do about it?” 

First Miller: ‘Call 
natch.” 


in another psychiatrist, 


Editor’s Note—Any similarities, real or ima- 
gined, between the characters in this play and 
persons actually known to be engaged in the 
flour business, are specifically disclaimed and un- 
intended, even when purely and completely coin- 
cidental. 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Harold MacMillan 


The appointment of Harold Mac- 
Millan as prime minister of Britain 
has been welcomed, with reserva- 
tions, in the U.S. and Canada. His 
selection to the top spot in Britain's 
political life, however, could spell 
trouble for the future of trade with 
the dollar area and development could 
involve the imported flour trade, even 
to the point of almost total exclu- 
sion from the European market. The 
British millers, too, could suffer from 
a plan which Mr. MacMillan favors 
highly. 

For some months now, the British, 
the Belgians, the Italians, the Lux- 
emburgers, the Dutch and the west- 
ern Germans have been discussing 
a scheme for a free trade area cov- 
ering their countries. Britain has 
expressed its intention of cooperating 
in the scheme. Its aim is to cut down 
dependence upon products from the 
dollar area, to reduce trade with 
the US. and with Canada, too. 

Leading from this is the creation 
of a third world force which could 
be expected to match the world’s 
two top countries—the U.S. and 
Russia. As far as military might is 
concerned, this matching of the pow- 
ers presupposes the support of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries for the 
third force. 

Tradewise, the area will involve 
a single market potential of 150 mil- 
lion people. However, the Scandi- 
navian countries and Austria are seri- 
ously considering participation in the 
free trade plan and this would in- 
crease the population invo!ved to 
250 million. 

At this time, the British refuse 
to allow agricultural products to be- 
come involved in the customs relaxa- 
tions proposed. Britain is committed 
to the empire preference system and 
there is no intention of discarding 
this, officials claim. 


Flour Enters 


Yet when the free trade area is 
formed, Britain will be but a small 
part of the whole and there is no 
doubt whatsoever that pressure will 
be brought to bear by the other 
countries to persuade the U.K. into 
the scheme without reservations. 

All foreign flour entering Britain 

has to pay an ad valorem duty of 
10%. Canadian and Australian flour 
is exempt from this duty. If the 
British, because of their determina- 
tion to bring about European unity, 
are compelled to forego the prin- 
ciples of empire preference, then for- 
eign flour will enter duty free, since 
all custom duties will be reduced to 
extinction in 12 years. 
. True, this would open the way for 
American flour for American flour, 
currently, is dutiable. However, it 
would also open the way for Ger- 
man flour and French flour. Since 
labor rates are much lower on the 
continent it is doubtful whether even 
the British millers could compete 
with continental flour, while the 
North American flour trade would 
fade away to nothing. : 

As of now, the British qualify their 
entry into the scheme by maintain- 
ing their control of agricultural im- 
ports. But the stroke of a pen could 
alter this. That’s why this concep- 
tion of European unity could be dan- 
gerous to trade. 





WHEAT BOARD 
EXTENSION SOUGHT 


TORONTO—C. D. Howe, Canada’s 
minister of trade and commerce, has 
introduced a bill into the House of 
Commons for the purpose of extend- 
ing the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
for another five years. The current 
act expires on July 31 of this year, 
and if it is not renewed the Canadian 
Wheat Board would become defunct. 
Previously the act has been extended 
by four-year periods. The bill is cer- 
tain to pass through the house with- 
out difficulty. However, some farm- 
ing opinion holds that the government 
should make the act permanent. By 
placing a time limit on the act, the 
government is said to be acting con- 
trary to the wishes of the producers. 





War Danger 


There is another danger, too. If 
there is war, say with Russia, it is 
conceivable that the big port mills 
would be blasted and put out of 
action as in the Hitler war. Because 
of that the British government had to 
import every barrel of Canadian flour 
it could lay its hands on. Though 
some British millers claim Britain 
could have existed without this flour, 
because of the supplies from recom- 
missioned country mills, there are 
many people, government men and 
private traders, who know that Ca- 
nadian flour saved Britain. 

So if European unity is allowed 
to go so far as to persuade the 
British to give up their sovereign- 
ity over imports, the situation could 
be catastrophic in the event of war. 

With the loss of the British mar- 
ket many Canadian mills would be 
compelled to fold; the inability of 


Germany, France or any other Eu- 
ropean country previously working 
the U.K. trade to maintain deliv- 
eries, their own mills having been 
put out of action, could bring Britain 
down. 

If the British government thinks 
for one moment that it can get along 
without mutual trade with North 
America, without maintaining firm 
bonds with the US. ‘and Canada, 
then there had better be some swift 
thinking by the British people them- 
selves. If they allow this unity com- 
plex to develop, their ability to 
withstand attack will be weakened. 

Flour is but one example of the 
way the supply of a commodity could 
be tied up. The same hypothesis ap- 
plied to many commodities illustrates 
the vulnerability of a British econ- 
omy which relies on European co- 
operation, and a breakaway from 
North America. 


New Plant 


The corn milling firm of Moagem 
da Granha, 71-73 Rua da Fabrica, 
Oporto, Portugal, plans to improve 
the production rate and the quality 
of the corn flour produced in its 
plant. It proposes to remodel the 
equipment and to improve profits by 
finding markets for the byproducts. 

The mill was formerly a flour miil 
with a capacity of just under 2.000 
sacks, basis 24 hours working. Now 
it is producing corn flour at an ex- 
traction rate of 75 to 77%, with 
2.4% fat and 0.65% ash; germ, which 
includes some bran, 12% with 14% 
fat, and the balance as bran almost 
without germ. The germ is so!d for 
oil extraction and the bran goes for 
cattle feed. 

Equipment suppliers are invited to 
contact the firm with ideas on how 
to improve the utilization of the by- 
products. 





Canadian Flour Production 


About Level With Past Year 


TORONTO—For the month of No- 
vember, 1956, the fourth month of 
the current crop year, Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of 3,635,- 
956 sacks, compared with 3,643,442 
sacks for November, 1955. The vol- 
ume for October amounted to 3,540,- 
745 sacks as compared with 3,456.- 
615 sacks in October, 1955. 

Total production for the first four 
months of the current crop year is 
13,817,873 sacks as compared with 
13,906,855 sacks produced in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Mills reporting for November av- 
eraged 77.7% of their combined rated 
capacity of 179,934 sacks for a 26- 
day working period. In October they 
worked 79.6% of their combined rat- 
ed capacity of 171,160 sacks for a 
26-day working period. 

Wheat milled during November 
amounted to 8,296,852 bu., includ- 
ing 452,575 bu. of Ontario winter 
wheat while in November last yeur 
milled wheat was 8,315,170 bu., in- 
cluding 481,655 bu. of winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duction for November was 207,192 
sacks, down slightly from the 214,818 
sacks produced in November, 1955. 
October production was! 209,874 


sacks. Total volume of this type of 
flour for the first four months of the 
current crop year is 815,938 sacks, 
against 885,891 sacks milled during 
the first four months of the previous 
crop year. 


Exports Decline 


Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of November, 1956, amounted 
to ‘1,389,730 sacks as compared with 
1,460,602 sacks in October. In No- 
vember, 1955, exports were 1,669,250 
sacks. For the first four months of 
the present crop year exports to- 
taled 5,552,621 sacks as compared 
with a revised figure of 5,978,427 
sacks for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during November were less 
than shipments to those countries 
in November, 1955. The current total 
is 681,491 as compared with 800,809 
sacks in 1955. For the first four 
months of the crop year shipments 
to Commonwealth countries have 
amounted to 3,028,139 sacks as com- 
pared with 3,040,646 sacks during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Exports to foreign countries during 
November were 708,239 sacks as com- 
pared with 868,439 sacks in Novem- 
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MOTHER’S DAY — Although baked 
foods are not featured on the official 
Mother’s Day poster as they have 
been in the past, the day itself is 
said to afford an opportunity for 
cake promotion by the baker. The 
poster, shown above, is available 
from the National Committee on the 
Observance of Mother’s Day, Trade 
Division, 129 W. 30th St., New York 
1, N.Y. 





ber, 1955. For the four-month period 
under review, shipments to foreign 
countries have amounted to 2,524,482 
sacks as compared with 2,937,779 
sacks a year ago. 

Commonwealth countries taking in- 
creased shipments so far this crop 
year, have been the U.K., 1,902,985 
sacks as compared with 1.809,093 
sacks; Malaya and Singapore, 56,165 
sacks against 53,344 sacks; Bermuda, 
16,922 sacks compared with 14,391 
sacks, and Jamaica, 224,495 sacks 
against 159,449 sacks. Commonwealth 
countries taking reduced quantities 
were Gambia, 1,920 sacks, against 
6,058 sacks; Gold Coast, 132,528 sacks 
compared with 151,714 sacks; Ni- 
geria, 39,858 sacks compared with 
54,665 sacks; Sierra Leone, 25 264 
sacks against 49,660 sacks; Gibraltar, 
8,685 sacks against 14,802 sacks. 


Totals Listed 

Foreign countries which have tak- 
en additional quantities have been 
Arabia, 10,188 sacks against 3,137 
sacks; Japan, 149,264 sacks com- 
pared with 103,412 sacks; Lebanon, 
89,354 sacks against 15,156 sacks; 
Thailand, 68,813 sacks compared with 
44 208 sacks; Belgium, 73337 sacks 
against 13,510 sacks; U.S., 228,518 
sacks against 119,348 sacks, and Sur- 
inam, 35,286 sacks against 21,014 
sacks. 

Some of the foreign countries to 
which reduced shipments were made 
are Azores and Madeira, 6,568 sacks 
against 10,517 sacks; Belgian Congo, 
81.282 sacks as compared with 139,- 
381 sacks; Portuguese West Africa. 
5,525 sacks compared with 15373 
sacks; Philippine Islands, 899.787 
sacks against 1,070,581 sacks; Por- 
tuguese Asia, 11,345 sacks against 
19,875 sacks; Federal Republic of 
Germany, nothing against 61,808 
sacks; Greece. 1.123 sacks against 
11.512 sacks; Ita'y, 1,000 sacks com- 
pared with 45,752 sacks; Cuba, 63.- 
824 sacks against 91,717 sacks; 
Guatemala, 23.643 sacks compared 
with 63,910 sacks; Haiti, 33,875 sacks 
compared with 109,589 sacks; Neth- 
erlands Antilles, 19,841 sacks against 
29,626 sacks; Nicaragua, 41,343 sacks 
against 64,779 sacks; French Oceania, 
6,763 sacks against 17,495 sacks; 
Guam, 3,900 sacks compared with 


10,242 sacks; Colombia, 32.353 sacks 
against 46,379 sacks and Venezuela 
485,897 sacks compared with 545,- 
093 sacks. 
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AOM PROJECTS 
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Agriculture’s Utilization Research 
Service, Peoria, Ill. She reported on 
the status of the wheat conditioning 
studies now being conducted under 
government auspices. In preparation 
is a bibliography on wheat condition- 
ing and already 600 works have been 
discovered. The committee expressed 
a desire to see the bibliography print- 
ed followed by summaries of the most 
important work. It is also desirable 
to find out what facts have already 
been established as opposed _ to 
claims made. The evaluation of past 
experience, committeemen said, would 
be an important factor. While infor- 
mation of a specific nature was desir- 
able, some of the work, it was felt, 
might offer germs of ideas worth fol- 
lowing up. 

The committee agreed to give more 
direct help in the government proj- 
ect and a subcommittee was appoint- 
ed to aid Dr. McMasters. Much of 
the material is in the German lan- 
guage and the translation facilities at 
Peoria are not enough to allow suffi- 
cient progress to be made. Millers 
with staffs capable of translating 
from German to English will be en- 
listed to work on the project. 

Dr. Shellenberger said that the 
promised MIAG vacuum conditioner 
was now on the way and he proposed 
to play his part in the project by test- 
ing some of the facts already pub- 
lished. The committee was told that 
a conditioner was to be supplied to 
Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
in Canada. 

Mr. Wingfield, introducing the ses- 
sion on _ instrumentation, handed 
members a simple questionnaire in 
an effort to find out what mills meas- 
ure and what types of instruments 
they buy. 

Invited to the meeting were sev- 
eral members of the instrument in- 
dustry. William Carter, R. J. S. Car- 
ter Co., Minneapolis, demonstrated 
a working model of a device called 
“Rate of flow recorder for dump 
scales.” H. A. Hunt, Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Rochester, N.Y., explaining 
his company’s wish to work with the 
flour milling industry, said he was 
interested in selling ideas as well as 
instruments. He illustrated his points 
with a movie, “Information at Work.” 
J. P. Henderson, Sherertz, Hender- 
son Co., Chicago, described the Hy- 
grotester, a device for automatic 
moisture recording and controlling. 
Several of these machines have been 
successfully installed, he said. 

W. L. Hamilton, Richardson Scale 
Co., showed slides of his firm’s latest 
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automatic batching equipment. Mr. 
Schiess, Buhler Bros., described the 
“Walther” combined apparatus for 
controlling yield and measuring aver- 
age yield. 

Roy Hefti, Hot Spot Detector, Inc., 
described a system of measuring the 
inventory in bulk grain and flour 
bins. He detailed his company’s ef- 
forts in this field and explained fu- 
ture developments. 

The purification subcommittee gave 
its final report on the proposed test 
procedure. Known as “A Guide to a 
Purifier Test,” it was agreed that the 
document be sent to Donald S. Eber, 
international secretary, for publica- 
tion in the AOM bulletin. 

The committee arranged to issue 
invitations to manufacturers to ap- 
pear on the panel of the ‘‘What’s 
New” feature scheduled for the Buf- 
falo conference. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Buffalo on April 28. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Rozsa said, the various project sub- 
committee chairmen and their asso- 
ciates will proceed with their inves- 
tigations, with reports being present- 
ed at Buffalo. 





AOM AT BUFFALO 


(Continued from page 13) 





improved. He recalled that in 1951 
members experienced delays in go- 
ing up to the 17th floor to see the 
exhibits. Following a remodeling pro- 
gram, all exhibits and meetings will 
be held on the mezzanine floor. 

Sunday, April 28, will be devoted 
to registration processes and to com- 
mittee meetings. The first general 
function will be the business meet- 
ing after lunch on April 29 when 
officers will present reports. The 
Allied Trades Party will be present- 
ed that evening. 


The form of the allied party has 
not been revealed, but it is expected 
to maintain the high standard set at 
other conference venues. Technical 
discussions, panel meetings and talks 
will provide full programs for the 
remaining two and one half days of 
the conference. The experiment of 
holding the annual banquet on the 
Wednesday night is to be continued 
at Buffalo. The Dallas banquet at- 
tendance, Mr. Eber reported, was 
570 against the normal average of 
450. Mr. Mertz asserted: “Buffalo 
will beat Dallas.” 

Mr. Eber explained that the con- 
ference this year is being held some- 
what earlier than usual to avoid con- 
flict with other meetings such as 
those of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

Mr. Hibbs stated that plans are 
being made, with the cooperation of 
the AOM technical committee, for 
another What’s New Panel, a fea- 
ture which allowed manufacturers a 
10-minute spot to describe their new 
offerings. Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., and chairman of the 
technical committee, will again act 
as gongmaster. Also scheduled are 
talks on the subject of sanitation. 

A ladies’ committee, headed by 
Mrs. Mertz and Mrs. Vanderheiden 
with Mrs. Kehr as secretary is 
planning a full program for millers’ 
wives. Included will be a style show 
and a visit to Niagara Falls. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 


READING, PA.—Andrew Maier, 80, 
president and founder of Maier’s 
Bakery in Reading, died Jan. 16 fol- 
lowing a long illness. He is survived 
by his son, William E., past president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
three sisters and two grandchildren. 








Grain Receipts Reach 
New High at Toledo 


TOLEDO—Despite a sharp decline 
in December, grain receipts in the 
Toledo market in 1956 set a new, all- 
time high of 104,637,957 bu., figures 
compiled by the Toledo Board of 
Trade show. 

While receipts were up, shipments 
were off from the record mark es- 
tablished in 1955. Shipments totaled 
77,488,179 bu. in 1956 as compared 
with 78,903,445 bu. in 1955 and 68,- 
874,595 bu. in 1954. 

Grain receipts in 1956 compared 
with 98,885,368 bu. in 1955 and 89,- 
372,507 bu. in 1954. 

Corn led the receipts with 49,301,- 
081 bu. as compared with 46,980,757 
bu. in 1955. For other grains, the 
bushel totals for 1956 and 1955 were: 
Wheat, 32,499,172 and 29,049,788; 
oats, 13,486,267 and 10,442,860; rye, 
54,811 and 139,368; barley, 280,334 
and 328,298; soybeans, 9,016,292 and 
11,944,297. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY FOUNDER DEAD 

MINNEAPOLIS — Jacob Silver- 
stein, 75, founder of the Peoples Bak- 
ery, died recently. Mr. Silverstein 
was senior partner of the firm and a 
resident of Minneapolis for 40 years. 
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PROTEIN TESTS DOUBLE 

PORTLAND—Protein tests of Ore- 
gon grains during the last six months 
of 1956 were almost double the same 
tests made in 1955, according to J. A. 
Howard, chemist with the grain divi- 
sion of the Oregon department of 
agriculture. This increase was due in 
part to heavy export grain movement 
last year. 

The department’s Portland grain 
inspection laboratory analyzed 8,206 
grain samples for protein from July 
1 to Dec. 31, 1956. These analyses 
during an average six months’ pe- 
riod total 4,500. Protein content is 
an important factor in market value 
of grains. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ilb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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second clears $4.90, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.70@ 4.85. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week with closing prices 
about 3¢ sack lower than at the same 
time the previous week. Shipping 
directions were fair. 

Oklahoma City: Flour business 
continued only fair. Closing quota- 
tions showed no change in prices last 
week. Quotations, carlots: Family 
short patent 6.90@7.10, standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6.40; bakery unenriched 
short patent $6@6.10, 95% standard 
patent $5.90@6, straight grade $5.85 
@5.95; truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37% of capacity, compared with 27% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
only fair. Prices for the week were 
unchanged to 2¢ lower. 


Hutchinson: Flour sales for mills 
of the Hutchinson area were limited 
to a few scattered sales last week. 
Most of the trade showed little in- 
terest and found no incentive in cur- 
rent prices. Scattered small lots were 
sold for export, which mills took on 
to fill out running time. 

Operations were strong, with mills 
grinding at five full days and look- 
ing ahead to more of the same. 
Prices moved in a narrow range, 
closing unchanged from the previous 
week. Quotations basis Kansas City 
Jan. 18: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched $6.35@ 
6.45; bakers’ short patent, in papers 
$5.60@5.65, standard $5.50@5.55. 

Texas: New business was almost 
at a standstill last week, with the 
exception of some orders for govern- 
ment relief flour. Total bookings prob- 
ably amounted to 15% to 20% of 
capacity. Running time continued 
good at five days. There was very 
little change in prices and quotations, 
January 18, 100 lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20, standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.10@6.20, first 
clears, unenriched, $5.45@5.55, de- 
livered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales picked up 
some in the central states during the 
week ending Jan. 21, partly in re- 
sponse to a minor flurry of buying 
which developed at the end of the 
week. Sales were estimated at 55 to 
60% of five day milling capacity, 
compared to 25% the previous period. 

A sales push developed the after- 
noon of Jan. 18 following a wheat 
market rise. Some strength in wheat 
was attributed to the Chinese-Rus- 
sian reaction to the new “Eisenhower 
doctrine” for the Middle East which 
might lead to increased _ tension. 
Flour prices advanced, but overnight 
and week-end protection was given. 
In effect, traders said, discounts of 
around 12¢ sack on _ southwestern 
wheat flour were given and 20¢ sack 
on spring wheat flour. 

The trade did not respond on a 
broad seale. This was construed to 
mean prospective buyerg, were fairly 
well sold and could see no real ad- 


vantage to stocking up. Soft wheat 
flour met only minor interest, with 
cracker and specialty types meeting 
the greatest demand. 

Quotations Jan. 21: Spring top 
patent $6.05@6.35, standard $5.95@a 
6.25, clear $5.65@6.15; hard winter 
short $5.75@6.10, 95% patent $5.65 
@6, clear $5.68@5.90; family flour 
$7.60; soft winter high ratio $7.65@ 
7.75, soft winter short $6.80@6.96, 
standard $5.95@6.65, clear $5.37 
6; cookie and cracker flour in papers 
$5.95 @6.05. 

St. Louis: A scattered light de- 
mand for flour prevailed last week, 
with a fair amount of inquiries. Soft 
wheat flour prices were 5¢ higher. 
Springs were unchanged, and hard 
wheat declined about 3¢. Most busi- 
ness is still on a p.d.s. basis. Family 
flour sales picked up a little. The big 
drawback to any large volume is con- 
tinued heavy backlogs. Shipping di- 
rections were fairly good. Clears and 
low grades were slow. Package 
goods remained good. 

Quotations Jan. 18 in 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.55, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $6.20; in 100-lb. 
paper sacks: cake $7.70, pastry $5.75, 
soft straights $6.20, clears $5.90: hard 
winter—short patent $6.05, standard 
$5.90, clears $5.25; spring short pat- 
ent $6.50, standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Buffalo: The flour market con- 
tinued at a low level last week. Sales 
were nominal and confined to fill-in 
lots. Most consumers are not inter- 
ested in the present market. 

Spring and Kansas wheat flour de- 
clined 2¢ during the week. Clear 


flours and soft wheat flours were un- 
changed. 

Mills are complaining about the 
federal government taking a slice of 
their business by issuing surplus flour 
to schools and institutions. Mills have 
discovered that some consumers are 
cutting their orders because of the 
plan. Some consumers are making ar- 
rangements to bake goods for the 
schools and institutions with the free 
flour furnished by the U.S. A spokes- 
man for one mill said that his com- 
pany could use this additional busi- 
ness. 

The Southwest is still crying for 
moisture and, as a consequence, pre- 
miums and markets have held prac- 
tically unchanged. Not much wheat 
is moving to market 

There was some improvement in 
local retail bakery sales volume after 
the post-holiday retail slump. 

Export activity continued hampered 
by a scarcity of ship bottoms. There 
still are a number of large deals in 
the offing, but so far as each one has 
come up for action it has been post- 
poned. 

Flour output here was off from a 
week ago, but up’ from a year ago. 
One big mill inched its production 
almost to a six-day week—a mark 
that it seldom achieves. Two mills 
put in a full 7-day week; three mills 
worked 6 days and the remaining 
mill 556 days. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.16@7.31, 
spring short $6.71 @6.86, spring stand- 
ard $6.66@6.76, spring straight $6.61, 
spring first clear $6.39@6.42; hard 
winter short $6.72@6.81, hard winter 
standard $6.61 @6.62, hard winter first 
clear $6.31; soft winter short patent 

















FIRST LOADING—The first loading operation at the new Great Lakes port 
at Michigan City, Ind., officially opened Indiana’s first waterfront grain 
facility. Explaining the operation is Cargill MacMillan, Jr., (far right), man- 
ager of Cargill’s central region. Listening (left to right) are James B. Clem- 
ments, general manager of the Michigan City Chamber of Commerce; 
Francis G. Fedder, mayor of Michigan City; and Harry Frey, chairman of 
the chamber’s harbor development committee. Barge-loading machinery at 
the firm’s elevator is rated at 20,000 bu. hourly. 


$8.43 @8.51, soft winter standard $7.58 
@7.73, soft winter straight $6.50@ 
6.68, soft winter first clear $5.70@ 
5.78. 

New York: Interest in all types of 
bakery flour continued comparatively 
light throughout the week, despite 
some fairly attractive price reduc- 
tions offered as a buying incentive. 

Protection against an announced 
15¢ ewt. advance in rye flour at mid- 
week caused a little flurry of inter- 
est, but the overall volume was not 
reported as heavy. A price reduction 
in spring wheat bakery flours en- 
couraged very little response, with 
most buyers reported holding good 
balances. 

Highlight of the news in export 
activity was Egypt’s inquiry for about 
30,000 tons. However, it is reported 
that many mills show no interest in 
this business and many market ob- 
servers predict it will go to foreign 
producers. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Spring short 
patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
$6.65@6.75, high gluten $7.20@7.30, 
clears $6.30@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.57@6.67, straights $6.37@ 
6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.80G 
7.44; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.95@6.60, high ratio $6.90@8.25; 
family $7.65. 

Boston: Price fluctuations in the 
local flour market were quite limited 
last week, with the movement con- 
fined to 2¢ in either direction. Springs 
finished 2¢ net higher on most grades. 
First clears were an exception, hold- 
ing unchanged. Hard winters eased 
2¢, dipping a cent in each of the 
final two trading sessions. Only one 
price change was recorded in the soft 
wheat flours. High ratio advanced 10¢. 

Mill agents reported that trading 
was extremely light, with most buy- 
ers awaiting more favorable purchas- 
ing opportunities. Price concessions 
offered by some mills in spring wheat 
flour failed to attract any interest. 
However, on the hard winter flours a 
price dip was expected to prove at- 
tractive, particularly if the offerings 
were at substantially lower levels. 
Drouth conditions, however, did not 
seem to lend too much hope for a 
sudden price break. Most flour users 
in this territory reported ample in- 
ventories, and are well able to main- 
tain a sideline position. On the soft 
wheat flours, trading activity was 
somewhat improved, but the volume 
moved was-not considered impressive. 
Balances of this type of flour are be- 
lieved to be moderate to light. 

Quotations Jan. 19: Spring short 


patents $6.78@6.88, standards $6.68@ . 


6.78, high gluten $7.23@7.33, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.60@6.70, standards $6.40@ 
6.50; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.82@ 
7.46, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.62, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.92 @8.27; family $7.67. 
Philadelphia: With nearly all prices 
following the narrowest of ranges, 
the local flour market appeared to 
offer little inducement to buyers last 
week. Dealings continued on the same 
reduced scale which has been the rule 
recently. Indications were that hand- 
to-mouth orders were accounting for 
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the bulk of transactions. Mill repre- 
sentatives said bakers and jobbers 
still demonstrated a high level of cost- 
consciousness, and they see indica- 
tions of an extended period of dull- 
ness unless prices undergo a sharp 
revision. 

Meanwhile, quotations lacked evi- 
dence of a definite trend. Those who 
have been deferring acquisitions in 
the hore of achieving a saving later 
were paying close attention to spas- 
modie displays of strength in wheat 
futures. A sidelight to all this was 
the report that a couple of mills offer- 
ed spring grades at something under 
current postings and the concession 
failed to stimulate orderings. Some- 
thing else of interest was a 10¢ sack 
increase in s*ft winter nearby, lift- 


ing it to its highest point in some 
time. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Jan. 18: Spring high gluten 


$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 86.45 
@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; soft win- 
ter, nearby, $5.75@5.85. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales were ex- 
tremely small in the city and tri- 


state districts last week. On Jan. 17 
a few mills offered 11¢ off quotations 
on hard Kansas patents. The price 
of intermediate hard Kansas was at 
$6.21 cottons from Jan. 17 to the 
opening Jan. 18. Sales were not as 
large as expected. Commitments were 
for 30 to 60 days. Other patents had 
little sale, with only fill-ins beinz 
purchased. Family patents in the 2- 
25 Ib. sacks at 40¢ off quotations sold 
very well last week. Directions were 
fair to fairly good, with family pat- 
ents having the most direction. Rep- 
resentatives of some large mills con- 
tinued to say their flour sales were 
“nil last week.” In a majority of 
cases they still have commitments on 
hard Kansas, springs and soft wheat 
cake and pastry patents extending 
until April, May and June. Bakeries 
whose commitments expire in late 
January and February scan quota- 
tions carefully and the state of the 
domestic market, delaying buying as 
long as practical. 

Quotations Jan. 18, 100-lb. cotton 


sack basis: Hard winter standard 
patent $6.27@6.42, medium patent 


$6.32 @6.47, short patent $6.42@6 57; 
spring wheat standard patent $6.45 
@6.71, medium patent $6.50@6.76 
short patent $6.55@6.81; first clear 
$6.26@6.75; high gluten $7@7.26; ad- 
vertised family patents $7:65; unad- 
vertised family patents $6.65@7.21; 
pastry and cake flours $6.32@8.23. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
in the flour business during the week, 
with little interest shown by the trade 
in face of the freight rate increase. 
The majority of the bakers are 
heavily booked, and show no inclina- 
tion to make purchases for replace- 
ment. Some in the trade continued 
to purchase for nearby and p.d.s. ship- 
ment. Hard winters enjoyed the 
greater percentage of the meager 
volume, which was smaller than ex- 
pected. The activity in northern 
springs was very light. Soft winters, 
with cracker and cookie bakers, were 
very slow. While this trade is not 
heavily booked ahead, the strengthen- 
ing in prices definitely curtailed fur- 
ther purchasing. The family flour 
business was inactive, with little in- 
terest exhibited for other than nearby 
shipment. Cake flour bakers appeared 
content to work down their present 


contracted amounts. Deliveries did 
show a slight improvement. Ship- 


ping instructions were slightly off but 
could still be considered good. Stocks 
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on hand are well maintained to heavy. 

Export flour sales, especially to 
Venezuela, were quite active and 
heavy. However, the inquiries and 
sales to other Latin American and 
European countries were of only 
small volume, with the exception of 
the Italian school lunch negotiations. 
Vietnam was also active in the mar- 
ket for a round lot. 

Mew Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Ifard winter bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.25. standard $5 95@6.10, first 
clear $5.35@5.65; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.30@6.50, first clear $5.8006.10, 


high gluten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat 
short patent $6.15@6.50, straight 


$5.75@6.05, first clear $5.15@5.60. 
high ratio cake $6.70@7.05; Pacific 
Coast $6.95@7.25, pastry $6.40@6.55 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production was good and 
up about 5% from the previous 
week, with most shipments applied 
on business already written. Prices 
sagged a bit from the highs of late 
December. In view of a somewhat 
weaker market, buyers were not in- 
clined to step in for supplies. Quo- 
tations Jan. 18: Family patent $8.20, 
Bluestem $6.96, bakery $6.88, pastry 
$6.69. 

Portland: Few bookings were re- 
ported, and the Portland flour mar- 
ket was unchanged the past week, 
with a slight trend higher repcrted in 
cake and pastry. Gains from the pre- 
vious seven-day period were main- 
tained. Grinding operations were gocd 
and maintained on a backlog of pre- 
vious orders. Quotations Jan. 15: 
High gluten $7.17, all Montana S6°S3 
fancy hard wheat clear $7.13. Liu - 
stem bakers $6.99, cake $7.94, pastry 
$6.93, pie $6.57, whole wheat 100°’ 
$6.40, graham $6.12, cracked wheat 
$6.23. 


Canada 


Vancouver: There has been very 
little change in the export flour pic- 
ture recently. The rail strike now 
ended, disrupted the export move- 
ment, because most of the Canadian 
mills on the prairies are located on 
that line. 

Several ships were forced to leave 
here without all their flour bookings. 
It will take some time to get the ex- 
port movement flowing regularly. In 
the meantime, overseas interest is 
only fair. Philippine importers show 
little inclination to place larger orders 
here, despite the $3.50 ton freight in- 
crease which will be put into effect 
the middle of February. 

Domestic flour supplies were not 
too badly disturbed by the strike. 
However, some of the feed houses 
placed extra orders with prairie mills 
on the C.N.R. line which was not 
affected by the stoppage. The result 
is that the houses here have extra 
supplies on hand. 

Flour prices on the domestic mar- 
ket were steady. Quotations Jan. 18: 
Hard wheat grinds, first patents in 
cottons $5.95 cwt.; bakers’ patents 
$4.80 in paper bags and $5.10 in cot- 
tons; Ontario pastry to the trade 
$6.20, Ontario cake flour $7.35. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
mostly of a routine nature last week, 
except for participation by three east- 
ern firms in the purchase by a gov- 
ernment purchasing agency of 707 
long tons of No. 5 wheat flour. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada, $5 80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


prompt del 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
ot Trade in bushels (000s omitted), 
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EAT NUTRITIOUS 


@ {, BAKED FOODS DAILY! 
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“EAT NUTRITIOUS BAKED FOODS DAILY!’’—That’s the request seen bya 
daily average of more than 50,000 occupants of motor vehicles passing the 
Chapman & Smith plant in Melrose Park, Ill. The message appears in prom- 
inent letters on an attractive three-color illuminated sign in full view of 
passing vehicles on the Illinois highway which parallels the plant. Passersby 
are attracted by a double-face rotating unit on which the “Rolliag Pin” trade- 
mark appears. This circular unit revolves continuously and is interiorly illum- 
inated during the evening and night hours. Floodlights are directed from 
several angles to the body of the sign to display the five-word message which 
this 79-year-old manufacturer of food ingredients for bchers feels will be 
helpful in encouraging increased consumption of baked foods. According to 
John A. Kluetsch, president of Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., the Illinois high- 
way department has reported that an average of 25,000 vehicles passes Rolling 
Pin Square every day. More than 20 million viewers will pass this sign during 
1957, and these consumers will be effectively reminded that baked foods are 
nutritious and that they should be a part of the daily diet. 





with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
continued light, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 18: $5.20, 
100 lb., in export cottons, f.a.s. Hali- 
fax. 

Stocks of winter wheat are ade- 
quate, with larger quantities in store 
than at this time last year. Quota- 
tions Jan. 18: $1.82@1.84 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: With a truce declared in 
the recent strike of Canadian Pacific 
Railway employees, flour business in 
the three prairie provinces was al- 
most back to normal. Mill running 
time was steady but there has not yet 
been time to replace stocks drained off 
during the time of the strike. Export 
business in the week ended Jan. 17 
stood at 152,000 sacks, off slightly 
from a week earlier. Last week IWA 
signatories took 79,000 sacks of the 
total, with the remaining 73,000 des- 
tined for countries buying on Class 2 
account. 

Domestic trade is holding up well 
and prices are firm. Quotations Jan. 
19: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, in 100 lb. cot- 
tons, $5.70@6, second patents, cot- 
tons $5.45@5.75, second patents to 
bakers, in 100 lb. papers, $5@5.15; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
hit its fastest pace of the current sea- 
son during the week ending Jan. 18, 
apparently spurred by colder weather, 
short supplies at country points, and 
depleted stocks at major eastern 
mills. Prices advanced 50¢ for the 
week and remained there, although 
demand began to weaken late in the 
week and was noticeably off with the 
advent of warmer weather Jan. 21. 
Mixers and feeders were credited with 


doing most of the buying in the 
Northwest. One mill representative 
theorized that mills in the East 
where severely low temperatures 
struck earlier than in the interior— 
were cleaned out of millfeed by last 
week. Consequently, he said, buyers 
turned their demands on other sec- 
tions of the country, including the in- 
terior Northwest. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Bran $45.50@ 
46, standard midds. $45.50@47, flour 
midds. $45.50, red dog $47.50 @ 48.50. 

Kansas City: After a period of 
strength, the millfeed market cooled 
late in the week ending Jan. 21. How- 
ever, prices were still 50¢ to $1 over 
the level of a week previous. Demand 
from the central states, stimulated by 
wintery weather, is said to have add- 


“ed to the moderate local demand and 


given the feed market the upward 
impetus. Best gains this week were 
recorded by bulk shorts. Despite busy 
flour mills, the market has not been 
flooded with offerings. Demand was 
said to have slacked Jan. 21. Quota- 
tions Jan. 21, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $43@43.50, shorts $43@43.75, 
sacked; bran $39.50@40, shorts $40.50 
@41, middlings $40.50@41, bulk. 

Hutchinson: Cold weather contin- 
ued to be a strong influence on the 
millfeed market the past week. De- 
mand exceeded supply, with jobbers 
and feeders in the area taking all 
available. Prices were stronger, with 
both bran and shorts up $1.50. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran $43 
@43.75, shorts $43.25@43.75. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1 per ton higher and shorts 
$1.50 per ton higher. Supplies were 
inadequate: Quotations basis Kansas 
City Jan. 17: Bran $43.50@44, gray 
shorts $43.50@44. 

Fort Worth: There was improved 
demand for millfeed last week, with 
moderate offerings. Quotations Jan. 
18, burlaps: Bran and gray shorts 


$50@51, delivered Texas common 
points, $1 higher than previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Prices continued 
firm and closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: Bran $44.75@ 
45.75, millrun $44.63, shorts $44.50@ 
45.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
fairly quiet for the most part in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Jan. 21. At the close a slight 
heaviness was apparent. Prices closed 
the period steady to higher, appar- 
ently because of advances ear- 
lier in the week when a few other 
feed ingredients tilted upward. Quo- 
tations: Bran $49@49.50, standard 
midds. $49@49.50, flour midds $50@ 
51, red dog $49.50@52. 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
fair. The price trend was steady, and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Jan. 18: Bran $48@48.50, shorts 
$48.25@48.75, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: Bran was king last week, 
and some consumers said their dairy 
feed business was the best in history. 
Severe cold weather whetted buyers’ 
appetites for bran. Supplies became 
very thin and spot shipments were 
virtually non-existent. Supplies were 
so scarce that some eastern users 
had to turn to the West to fill their 
needs. Long-range forecasts of 20 to 
30 days more of severe cold weather 
caused some anxiety among con- 
sumers, and some are ordering on a 
p.d.s. basis into January and Febru- 
ary. A 10% drop in flour mill run- 
ning time contributed to the scarcity 
of supplies. Mixers business is con- 
tinuing to pick up after the holiday 
lull. Millfeed demand from poultry 
users was not too good last week. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 
6 days. Bran ended 50¢@$1 higher; 
middlings advanced $1.50 and heavy 
feeds gained $1. Quotations Jan. 18: 
Bran $52.50@53.75, standard midds. 
$52.50@53.25, flour midds. $54@56, 
red dog $54@56. 

Philadelphia: A better inquiry de- 
veloped on the local millfeed market 
last week reflecting the reduction in 
holdings because of the snow and 
cold weather. However, indications 
were that supplies were more than 
ample for the call. Prices did push 
upward. The Jan. 19 list of quota- 
tions showed bran at $59, up $1.50 
from the previous week, standard 
midds. up $2 to $60 and red dog $2.50 
higher at $58.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good last week over city and tri- 
state areas. Cold weather stimulated 
sales, and the retail trade bought 
heavily to stock against the danger of 
bad roads blocking marketing. Sup- 
plies in most lines were plentiful, 
and available for immediate ship- 
ments. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $56.85@57.14, standard 
midds. $54.85@57.14, flour midds. 
$58.85 @59.14, red dog $60.85@61.14. 

New Orleans: Business was very 
quiet in the millfeed market the past 
week, and interest was lacking on 
the rising market. Prices mounted 
steadily on bran and shorts. Mixers 
and jobbers stayed out of the mar- 
ket in spite of the low level of most 
inventories. More interest was shown 
in bulk shipments. Futures were 
comparatively steady. Quotations 
Jan. 18: Bran and shorts $53@54.75, 
midds. $55. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong for nearby positions, 
although prices were weaker for late 
February and March shipment. Near- 
by and 30-day shipment was $48 ton 
delivered carlots at common transit 
points, with March forward about $1 
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cheaper. Trading was slow, with 
buyers pressing for delivery on old 
contracts rather than making new 
bookings. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
during the past week, with demand 
firmer and in excess of supply. Mills 
were operating to capacity, 7 days 
a week, 24 hours a day, and are sold 
into February. Quotations Jan. 18 
(up $1): Red bran and millrun $47, 
midds. $52. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $54, midds. $59. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $54.50, 
midds. $59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
steady. Demand continued good due 
to the cold weather. Stocks on hand 
here were good to heavy, in some 
cases due to extra bookings placed 
during the recent rail strike. Cash 
car quotations Jan. 18, papers with 
50¢ more if packed in jutes: Bran 
$50, shorts $53, middlings $56. 

Winnipeg: While mills were almost 
back to normal production and stocks 
of millfeeds were increasing buying 
orders improved and prices were 
firmer than a week previous, al- 
though no actual price change was 
recorded. Most of the supplies are 
going into eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions Jan. 19: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42 
@46 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $5 more; shorts $42@45 in 
the three prairie provinces; midds. 
$48 @52 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta $2 less; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 
millfeeds was fair, and there was 
some advance in prices. Quotations 
Jan. 18: Bran $53@54, shorts $55@ 
56, midds. $59@60, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices moved up 
15¢ during the week which ended 
Jan. 18, the only major change in 
several months, and heavy buying 
followed. The price change was made 
Jan. 16, following a gradual increase 
in cash rye prices. Bookings were re- 
ported to be for 30 to 45 days. Rye 
flour prices were still up Jan. 21, but 
the buying had dried up and there 
was a noticeable weakening all 
around. Quotations Jan. 18: Pure 
white $5.15@5.17, medium $4.95@ 
4.97, dark $4.40@4.42. 

Chicago: Small quantities of rye 
were sold in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 21. The 
total amounted to a pick-up in vol- 
ume over the previous period. The 
upturn was stimulated by advancing 
prices. Quotations Jan. 21: White 
patent rye $5.46@5.52, medium $5.26 
@5.32, dark $4.71@4.77. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend was steady. Supply was 
ample. Sales and shipping directions 
were fair. Quotations: Pure white 
$5.66, medium $5.46, dark $4.91, rye 
meal $5.16. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 15¢ 
last week. Mills tried to push sales 
on the basis of protection against 
the rise, coverage was nominal. Con- 
sumers are resisting higher levels, 
but one spokesman declared that rye 
prices are too low, and that higher 
prices are likely to come. Quotations 
Jan. 18: White $6.09@6.20, medium 
$5.89@6, dark $5.34@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Rye patents advanced 
sharply in price under price protec- 
tions from Jan. 16 to opening of the 
market Jan. 17. Sales in the tri-state 
and city areas were good, and com- 
mitments extended 60 to 120 days. 
Directions were good. Quotations 
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f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 grade: $5.85@5.95, 
medium $5.55@5.75, dark $5.10@5.20, 
blended $6.64@6.69; rye meal $5.10 
@5.45. 

Philadelphia: A slight improvement 
in demand for dark flour sent the 
local market upward last week. How- 
ever, buyers remained very price- 
conscious and bought in line with re- 
quirements. The Jan. 18 quotation 
on rye white of $5.85@5.95 was 5¢ 
sack above the previous week, the 
highest price in about two months. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal was season- 
ably good, with prices steady. Quo- 
tations Jan. 18: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal was seasonally good 
with stocks moderate and prices un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 19: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces; all prices 
cash carlots. 
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Oregon Commission 


Discusses Future 


PORTLAND—tThe question as to 
what are the future plans of the 
Oregon Wheat Commission has been 
answered by Marion T. Weatherford, 
chairman, and Robert B. Taylor, ad- 
ministrator, in the _ organization’s 
fifth biennial report. 

“It appears that in the future it 
probably will be advisable to continue 
about the same general type of pro- 
gram developed since creation of the 
commission,” the report said. “No 
doubt, changing situations will justi- 
fy changes in. emphasis from time to 
time, but most programs presently 
engaged in require continuity in order 
to be of most value.” 
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G. C. Wilson Renamed 
Duluth Board Head 


DULUTH, MINN.--Grover C. Wil- 
son, vice president of J & O Grain 
Co., was reelected president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade at the annual 
election of officers, directors and 
board members held Jan. 15. 

J. R. McCarthy, Capitol Elevator 
Co., was elected vice president. The 
terms of office for both president and 
vice president are for one year. Direc- 
tors reelected for three-year terms 
include: D. J. Russell, M. C. Rhein- 
berger and C. B. Green. 

Renamed to the board of arbitra- 
tion for one-year terms were M. P. 
McGraw and G. Sassman. Newly- 
elected to the board of arbitration for 
a one-year term was J. H. McCarthy. 
Reelected to the board of appeals for 
a one-year term were C. E. Fuller, 
Jr., C. E. Peterson, H. Grenner, E. B. 
Carey and G. V. Gibbs. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled in office Jan. 21. 
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Name of Loading Dock 
At Portland Changed 


PORTLAND — The Louis Dreyfus 
Corp. will rename the grain elevator 
dock property at the foot of N. E. 
Holladay St. here ‘‘Globe Dock.” 

The purchase of the property by 
this firm from Cargill, Inc., was an- 
nounced by Lorne C. Timmins, man- 
ager for Dreyfus at Portland. 

The dock, erected in 1912 by Globe 
Mills, was given the name of Kerr 
Gifford dock several years ago when 
Kerr-Gifford & Co. sold the former 
Kerr Gifford elevator to Quaker 
Oats Co. 

Later when Kerr Gifford was pur- 
chased by Cargill, Inc., their name 
was applied to the dock. 

Boasting a capacity of 750,000 bu., 
the dock has been operated largely 
as an outloading facility for export- 
ers. It has both rail and barge receiv- 
ing facilities. 














Angelo F. Pane 





James H. Zeilenga 


NEW INTERSTATE MANAGERS—Angelo F. Pane has been named man- 
ager of the Omaha Interstate bakery, R. L. Nafziger, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., has announced. Mr. Pane succeeds James H. Zeilenga 
who has been manager of the Butternut plant for the past seven years and 
has been transferred to Cincinnati to take over the company’s bread plant 
there. Mr. Pane has been with Interstate Bakeries Corp. since 1939, starting 
as a route salesman. He served as sales manager of the Omaha bakery for 
the past several years. Mr. Zeilenga also started as an Interstate route sales- 
man. He served as sales manager of the large Chicago bakery for five years. 
He has served as plant manager of the Omaha Butternut bakery for the past 
seven years. Mr. Zeilenga succeeds Russell Wiedenman, who will be trans- 
ferred to the Interstate general offices in Kansas City, Mo., as operations 


executive. 
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A gift of $10,000 has been presented 
to Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
by John Stuart, chairman of the 
board of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Stuart indicated the money 
may be used for scholarships or for 
other purposes. 


John N. Welsh, cerealist at the gov- 
ernment breeding laboratory in Win- 
nipeg since 1925, has been elected a 
fellow of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada. The fellowship was awarded 
for “professional distinction worthy 
of national recognition.” 


@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Chinski, 
Chinski Trading Corp., New York, 
left Jan. 17 to attend the convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn., at the Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Following the 
meeting, they will extend their visit 
at the Flamingo Hotel and return to 
New York in about two weeks. 


& 

David G. White, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, Weston Biscuit Com- 
pany, Inc., Passaic, N.J., has been 
elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. Estab- 
lished in 1931, the Institute is a non- 
profit management organization of 
controllers and finance officers from 
all lines of business—banking, manu- 
facturing, distribution, utilities, trans- 
portation, etc. The total membership 
exceeds 4,500. 

é 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis Jan. 15-16 calling 
on mills. 


Dean Cobb of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., spent several days in Oshkosh, 
Wis., with Frank J. Kenny, sales rep- 
resentative. 

& 


H. H, Lampman, executive director 
and Miss Ruth Behnke, food editor 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, will 
be in Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 20-24 
for the mid-winter meeting of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. 


Charles A. Geiger, long-time mem- 
ber of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
and operator of Geiger Grain Co., suf- 
fered a hip fracture in a fall recently. 
He has been confined to his home 
since he was released from the hos- 
pital. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Felix Lapinski of St. 
Louis observed their golden wedding 
anniversary Jan. 16. Mr. Lapinski, 79, 
is a retired employee of Continental 
Grain Co. His wife is 68. They have 
two daughters and three grandchil- 
dren. 

& 


Bert Akers has been appointed 
manager of the Birmingham branch 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. Akers 
joined Pillsbury as a member of the 
sales force in Memphis in 1952. In 
1955 he was made a supervisor in 
the Birmingham branch. 


A visitor at the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on Jan. 18 was Howard F. 
Feldmann, vice president and director 
of sales for the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. Mr. Feld- 
mann recently returned to his duties 


after undergoing surgery in Decem- 
ber. 
e 


A. K. Martinson has been promoted 
to sales engineer with the Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co. of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Martinson has been with 
the sales service staff of the company 
in Minneapolis for the past year. He 
will serve the eastern and southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois terri- 
tory for the grain processing equip- 
ment division. 

e 


T. S. Paulson, formerly vice presi- 
dent and purchasing agent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was elected an honorary member 
of the Twin City Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents at a meeting on Jan. 
9. Mr. Paulson, who is now with the 
Flour City Brush Co., was an active 
member of the Twin City group for 30 
years and has served as president 
and national director of the organiza- 
tion. 

B 


Henry L. Sumpter, vice president 
and general sales manager for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichi- 
ta, has returned from an extended 
trade trip, which took him to points 
in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

& 

Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left 
Jan. 19 for New Orleans for an ex- 
tended vacation. A bronchial condi- 
tion that is affected by the Minne- 
sota winter weather probably will 
keep him in the South until some- 
time in the spring. 
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Kenneth Clark to 
Head Exchange 
At St. Joseph 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.— Kenneth B. 
Clark, owner and manager of Ken 
Clark Grain Co., St. Joseph, was 
elected president of the Saint Joseph 
Grain Exchange at the annual elec- 
tion of officers held Jan. 15. 

Mr. Clark had previously served 
as president in 1942 and 1943. He 
has been engaged in the grain com- 
mission business in St. Joseph since 
1935, and previously he had managed 
the Burlington Public Elevator, suc- 
ceeding his father, C. A. Clark, in 
that position. 

Marshall E. Faith, manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at St. Joseph, 
and operator of the Burlington eleva- 
tor, was elected vice president. Mr. 
Faith came to St. Joseph when Pills- 
bury entered the market about four 
years ago. 

Retiring officers are Don E. White, 
grain buyer for the Quaker Oats Co., 
president, 1956; and Arthur E. Frank, 
head of the grain division of Dannen 
Mills, Inc., vice president. 

J. M. Ford II was elected treas- 
urer, and N. K. Thomas was re- 
elected secretary. Officers and direc- 
tors were installed at the annual Ex- 
change membership meeting on Jan. 
15. The 1957 board of directors in- 
cludes Mr. Clark, Mr. Faith, E. M. 
Loutch, Christopher Harris, Fred Nu- 
zum, A. E. Frank, J. D. McKee, D. 
E. White and R. G. Graham, 
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Table 1.—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1954 AND EARLIER YEARS 
(For explanation of column captions see Introduction) 
All emplayees Production workers 
Establish- Value Cost of Citen of 
Industry and census year nents, added by materials, shipments 
number Number Payroll Numoer Wages manufacture etc. 
($1,000) ($1, 000) ($1,000) ($1, 000) ($1,000) 
Bread and other bakery products, including 
single-shop retail bakeries with baking on 
the premises (S.I.C. 2051, 5462): 

1954 ccccccccecescresocsscccccncocooscoccocs 18,714 31S,777| 1,131,946 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 3,711,299 

LOAT sicssecscntdevenesevnccnesacenoncesiances 17,901 282,983 (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) (NA) 

19399 .cceses secserecccseccosooccccceccosccces 18,043 247,591 330, 666 201,533 262,002 643,597 567,427 1,211,024 

1997 vcccecccsecccccsedveccescsccccesoncsocces 16,874 231,258 304,309 210,597 265,354 588,598 629,267 1,217,865 

IDS occcccccccesecocsoncesssssoccoséseosoce 18,720 207,771 255,763 189,182 222,645 471,736 580,728 1,052,464 

1933 .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccccocs 14,483 169,378 195,446 155,229 174,423 399,340 370,992 770,332 

1931 .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccoccecs 17,364 (NA) (NA) 154,764 212,353 543,373 436,531 979,904 

1929. ceccececssacaccccecsceceesscocesscooces 20,410 183,926 279,770 166,970 240,354 621,622 629,999 1,251,621 

1927. occcccevsccccocecosaccescoeseseecoocose 17,909 154,245 239,846 139,013 202,197 560,406 585,304} 1,145,710 

NGS ..0.005900s4esedinecaneusecanenseseneesens 17,490 142,235 216,008 128,034 187, 660 462,920 560,748 1,023,668 

1923, cccsocccccsineesesesvcssesccoceseeccosee 18,572 142,269 213,579 127,496 183,221 425,949 485,169 911,118 

| Nedebnnees hss eedReeereusseeenncs 20,024 132,611 195,824 117,026 169,829 386,895 515,568 902,463 

2929. 005:00080sesessebscosncetdcesecsasacecus 24,919 131, 504 168,886 107,251 132,171 337,771 610,105 947,876 

WBE eccccccccccncessccccccstoaconcsvesecese 25,797 113,976 79,681 99,016 66,072 171,825 230, 584 402,409 

Bread and other bakery products (S.1.C. 2051): 

BOSK, CORR sccccnccascessccesscccnventesecee 6,103 246,337 973, 546 143,077 477,972 1,568,933 | 1,498,088 3,067,017 
WiGIRGGIS PEMOEIOR 6 5 cece wnnasncccaceress 5,426 190,195 753,745 109,125 358,770 | 1,223,635 | 1,162,099 2,385,721 
Grocery chain bakeries...cccccccccscccces 142 16,233 60,078 14,382 50,964 107,974 157,877 265,851 
House-to-house bakeriesS........ceseccseeee 217 28,094 120,962 11,434 40,594 175,517 122,033 297,551 
Retail mlti-outlet bakeries....csesceees 318 11,813 38,760 8,134 27, 642 61,805 56,087 117,892 

TORE cccccccectoensepneatéessessuckannscsene (NA) 238,911 905,931 144,273 481,965 1,528,757 | 1,423,235} 2,951,992 

IGG scddckcucecsdeudeusadscsnsensosannacsos (NA) 264,519 940 , 982 158,272 485,423 1,572,270 | 1,500,758 3,073,028 

ROSS. ccccecesneccdionsesvacectsccsicnscecesece (NA) 257,951 869,031 156,032 448,022 1,454,504 | 1,468,256] 2,922,760 

I9SD vececsccvsncessdecsccsccscscecccuccesce (NA) 246,463 781,545 151,696 406,327 1,313,402 | 1,291,225 2,604,627 

IRD 2ccscceserscccanerscesesesuccssaseccces (NA) 246,036 751,049 152,267 396,445 | 1,272,817] 1,290,585] 2,563,402 

TORT cvoscccesasnsescuesacscedenseecansonces 6,796 232,726 654,776 149,519 350,056 | 1,098,012] 1,305,577] 2,403,589 

SDD 0006bssedssesanseseascssaieesaaseesens 10,325 217,000 298,000 180,202 236, 576 573,837 491,498] 1,065,335 

Biscuit and crackers (S.I.C. 2052): 

WS5hecccccccccscccccececccescoccecccecocecece 311 44,763 150,880 35,700 109,619 408,254 348,934 757,193 

MOSS 0.06506bsdsececensasdececedeasncsecesons (NA) 47,180 150,003 38,346 113,725 400,473 347,828 748,301 

IER sctecdeasncesensesesesessussenesacecens (NA) 49,271 153,477 38,963 111,633 392,805 339,101 731,906 

BOSE ceseccdccdnsecnnenadsatccscocessacceoss (NA) 47,872 147,272 38,762 106,006 355,602 344,439 700,041 

R95 scvcedecsecessetaccasensassccangcasoces (NA) 47,257 133,423 38, 600 97,392 325,826 277 , 843 603, 669 

IUD vccvccsesececcencscssnsarecaredecvccccs (NA) 46,037 122,381 37,646 90,138 307,368 258,600 565,968 

BOAT oc 0ccncceecesessseseseenseaceccecensoines 326 46,058 109,223 37, 526 78,361 264,973 275,249 540,222 

ee CO TO ee TT 356 35,930 42,059 29,173 28,550 118,743 82,050 200,793 

S957 0000008 asescsccesenessatetsccecceccevece 319 31,877 35,146 28,791 28, 641 110, 543 97,755 208,298 

BDI civ8sndsccessscecebeeesndcnteseseseseence 348 32,159 32,060 29,241 25,888 93,295 89,313 182,608 

MDD in cccncccsannesierrcanedebaneeaersaciaaee 347 29,475 26,238 27,153 22,250 92,972 56,473 149,445 

WIE c.ncsdscncssacacteddececnbscsivccssoncones 354 (NA) (NA) 28,397 26,978 141,197 68,946 210,143 

RIND ta cesesceeenannsceasamenienasdseneeaes 375 38,556 44,676 33,871 34,208 167,389 107,101 274,490 

SIRT 006sncacccsenuinseresesabsnce bebaeeceees 220 37,387 43,120 32,982 34,029 141,058 107,932 248,990 

PR 0 rccececssecnngetecseedecwecssesesooees 194 36,918 41,129 32,377 31,946 137,259 107,268 244, 527 

DIED i6ssccebseseebetacevedronnsnccseonsecees 167 39,868 40,500 35,117 31,358 122,437 89,351 211,788 

EVEL 6teccscascnnsecssesaaesennsKenséeasecce 149 36,435 38,571 31,474 29,110 104,463 83,046 187,509 

2999. ccneccssassnceconsccecsecnscnascecoaces 176 41,230 38,171 34,341 26,066 100, 887 103,134 204,021 

IGE ccccccescocecosssscsocscesceccecoeccece 166 30,082 16,953 25,036 10,794 45,810 43,674, 89,484, 

NA Not Available. 
BAKERY CENSUS cracker and pretzel products, $37 
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was at the same location as the bak- 
ery and included as a part of the 
manufacturing establishment. Bak - 
eries operated by restaurant chains 
are included in this sub-industry. The 
value of products reported is largely 
based on the retail prices received for 
the product. However, some of the 
larger concerns reported a “transfer 
value,” the nearest available equi- 
valent to a wholesale price. As noted 
above, comparisons between 1947 and 
1954 for this sub-industry are affect- 
ed by a change in definition. 


The value of shipments of Industry 
2051, bread and related products, in 
1954 totaled $3,067 million. This in- 
cluded shipments of primary prod- 
ucts (bread and related products) 
valued at $2,995 million, shipments of 
secondary products valued at $54 mil- 
lion, and miscellaneous receipts 
(mainly sale of scrap and refuse) of 
$18 million. Receipts for merchandis- 
ing (products bought and resold with- 
out further manufacture or process- 
ing) valued at $278 million are ex- 
cluded from the $3,067 million value 
of shipments of Industry 2051. 


Industry 2051 shipments of bread 
and related products in 1954 repre- 
sented 98% of its total product ship- 
ments (primary and secondary). In 
1947, this primary product specializa- 
tion ratio was also 98%. Secondary 
products shipped by this industry in 
1954 consisted mainly of biscuit, 


million, and other food products such 
as potato chips and other food prepa- 
rations, $17 million. 

The value of shipments of Industry 
2052, biscuit and crackers, in 1954 to- 
taled $757 million. This included ship- 
ments of primary products (biscuit 
and crackers) valued at $735 million, 
shipments of secondary products 
valued at $21 million, and miscellane- 
ous receipts of $1 million. Receipts 
for merchandising (products bought 
and resold without further manufac- 
ture or processing) valued at $50 mil- 
lion are excluded from the $757 mil- 
lion value of shipments of Industry 
2052. Data relating to these merchan- 
dising receipts are also excluded from 
the cost of materials and value added, 
but are included in other detailed in- 
dustry statistics, mainly employment 
and inventories. 
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Millers Club to Hear 
Talk About Magnets 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Mi'lers 
Club will hold i‘s regular dinner 
meeting at the Furniture Club of 
America, 666 N. Lake Shore Dr., the 
evening of Jan. 24, The social hour 
will begin at 6 pm. with dinner 
served at 7. 

Sp2aker for the evening will be 
E. E. George, general maneger of 
the Magnetic Materia's Section of 
the General Electric Co., Edmore, 
Mich. His subject will be ‘“Permanent 
Magnets and Their Applications.” 





Union Bag to Build 
Hardwood Pulp Mill 


NEW YORK — Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. directors have approved 
a multi-million dollar expansion and 
modernization program for the com- 
pany’s Savannah plant. 

Alexander Calder, chairman, said 
plans are to install a new paper ma- 
chine and complete equipment for a 
new hardwood pulp mill. The pro- 
gram will get underway immediately, 
and is scheduled to be completed 
in three to four years. The new fa- 
cilities will boost the plant’s daily 
pulp capacity by approximately 300 
tons. Mr. Calder said that Union 
Bag has over 5,300 persons on its 
Savannah payroll, and that the work- 
ing force will be increased by several 
hundred upon completion of the pro- 
gram. 

The new paper machine will be 
the seventh operated by Union Bag 
at Savannah. It will produce princi- 
pally light weight kraft papers, 18 
feet wide, at speeds up to 2,500 feet 
a minute. 

Mr. Calder said that building of 
the pulp mill for the utilization of 
hardwoods was one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the company’s 
program. The reason, he said, is that 
the new installation will enable the 
plant to use greatly increased quan- 
tities of those types of hardwood for 
which there is little or no market at 
the present time. 
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Armand Hecht 


Armand Hecht, Bakery 
President, Dies at 54 


RICHMOND, VA.—Armand Hecht, 
president of Hecht’s Bakery, Bristo!, 
Tenn., died here Jan. 11. He was 5+. 

Mr. Hecht is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Miriam Hecht, by three daugh- 
ters—Mrs. S. Perlman of Chicago, 
and the Misses Marilyn and Marjorie 
Hecht, and a sister, Mrs. Max Marks 
of Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Hecht was a charter member, 
a past president, and currently a 
director of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn ; 
a member of the Southern Bakers 
Assn.; the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; the American Institute of 
Baking, and the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, having served on 
several important committees of the 
last named group. 

He was recently president of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the Bristol Rotary Club, 
and active in the various religious, 
civic and fraternal groups of which 
he was a member. 
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Helms Will in Probate 


LOS ANGELES—Paul H. Helms, 
bakery official who died Jan. 5, be- 
queathed a large part of his estate to 
the Helms Foundation, Inc., through 
the terms of a will filed for probate 
Jan. 11 in Superior Court in Los 
Angeles. 


Signed May 18, 1953, the will di- 
rected that all capital stock in excess 
of 35,000 shares which Mr. Helms 
might own in the Helms Bakeries at 
the time of his death is to go to the 
foundation, an organization for char- 
itable, educational and scientific re- 
search purposes. 


Mr. Helms, 67, left his widow, Mrs. 
Pearl E. Helms, only personal effects, 
with the explanation that provisions 
had been made previously for her 
support and that she held extensive 
property of her own. The remainder 
of the estate was ordered divided be- 
iween three children, Paul, Jr., Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Bell and Mrs. Lois H. 
Hastings. 

The petition for probate of the will 
set forth only that the value of the 
estate would exceed $10,000. No indi- 
cation was given to the court as to 
whether Mr. Helms held substantial 
stock in excess of 35,000 shares. 
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Expansion of Bin Storage 


Space May Not Be Needed 


WASHINGTON—There will be no 
expansion of U.S. storage capacity 
at bin sites this year if the attitude 
at a session last week between Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials 
and the grain warehouse trade jelis. 

Here is the situation: 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has the immediate problem of 
finding space to hold some 110 mil- 
lion bushels of corn now held in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and Indiana. 
In those same states, officials ex- 
pect to take over 400 million bushels 
of 1956 crop corn. 

The officials believe that through 
aggressive export sales and domestic 
disposition, they will be able to re- 
duce their new storage requirement 
to the amount of the estimated 110 
million bushels. 

The meeting here ended on an opti- 
mistic note wherein the trade 
spokesmen reflected willingness to 
make room for the CCC stocks of 
corn held in the way of the new 
crop. 

Asked to Move Wheat 


USDA asked the warehousing in- 
dustry to move wheat held in north- 
ern points south into Texas poin‘s 
and to follow this removal of wheat 
with shipments of corn from Mid- 
west bin sites to fill the gap. This 
recommendation will be placed be- 
fore the trade in the Southwest at 
Kansas City this coming week. 

It is understood that the reaction 
of the trade committee last week was 
one of cooperation. Members recog- 
nized the shortage of commodities 
for storage in the deep Southwest. 
and told officials they were prepared 
to help the government in its at- 
tempt to squeeze through the corn 
take-over storage problem. 

The prospective action means that 





Heavy Disappearance 
Of Pacific Wheat by 
June 30 Predicted 


PULLMAN, WASH.—If exports of 
Pacific Northwest wheat continue at 
the recent heavy rate—and it appears 
likely they will, say the experts—the 
total disappearance of wheat from 
this area will probably be about 225 
million bushels in the 12 months end- 
ing June 30, 1957. 

That was the prediction made re- 
cently by Karl Hobson, extension 
price specialist at Washington State 
College. It would leave a Pacific 
Northwest carryover next July of 
about 50 million bushels, or 85 million 
bushels less than the 135 million 
carryover of last July, said Mr. Hob- 
son. 

He credited the heavy export de- 
mand principally to expanded govern- 
ment programs designed to stimulate 
exports, mainly those programs which 
enable foreign countries to buy USS. 
wheat with their own currencies. 

“A major share of this larger ex- 
port demand for wheat has come to 
the Pacific Northwest,” said Mr. Hob- 
son. “That is because most of the 
agreements under these programs 
have been made with Asian nations 
that normally come to the Pacific 
Northwest for any wheat they buy 
from the U.S.,” he said. Mr. Hobson 
predicted that these nations are more 
certain to come to the Pacific North- 
west this year because more ships are 
available in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic. 


CCC may move into the Southwest 
as much as 100 million bushels of 
corn. This in part may be out-of-line 
movement and available only for 
drouth relief or export through Gulf 
ports. It also points up the condition 
that USDA is moving more of its 
wheat into export position from Gu'f 
ports. 

Walter C. Berger, CSS director, 
said the present plans mean that 
there will be no need to buy addi- 
tional storage bins for take-over of 
corn. 

Unless the present ideas are con- 
firmed at the Kansas City meeting, 
CCC wi!l have to buy new bin space. 
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Minnesota Allieds’ 
Affair Features 
H. W. Zinsmaster 


MINNEAPOLIS — The eighth an- 
nual Bosses Night of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try will be featured by the appear- 
ance of Harry W. Zinsmaster, pres- 
ident of the Zinsmaster Bread Co.., 
Duluth, and prominent in baking in- 
dustry affairs for many years. 

The program is planned to show 
the allied trades’ “bosses” what is 
accomplished by the group during 
the year. Past accomplishments. such 
as cooperation with the Minneso‘a 
Bakers Assn. during the annual con- 
vention and in four state regional 
meetings, are detailed, and future 
plans discussed. A prominent bak- 
ing industry personality is asked for 
his views on how bakers and allied 
men can cooperate for the betterment 
of both industries. 

Always aware of the importance 
of this cooperation, during his part o: 
the program Mr. Zinsmaster will ex- 
press his hope for a c’oser allianc> 
between bakers and their suppliers 
in the future. 

The Bosses Night will get under 
way at 5:30 pm. Jan. 24 in the Go!d 
Room of the Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, with a cocktail hour. The din- 
ner is schedu'ed for 7 p.m. 

In charge of the evening will b> 
the president of the Minneso‘a A!- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
John S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc 
Minneapolis. The chairman of the 
program and master of ceremoni-s 
will be Frank W. Cooley, The North- 
western Miller, immediate past pres- 
ident of the organization. 

In addition to Mr. Zinsmaster, th> 
presidents of local baker associations 
and production clubs will be invited. 
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K. C. Grain Group 
Elects New Officers 


KANSAS CITY — Hearne Chris- 
topher, B. C. Christopher & Co., is 
the new president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Grain Clearing Co. 
for 1957. He succeeds G. A. Johnson, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 


Other officers recently elected in- 
clude R. E. Swenson, General Mills, 
Inc., first vice president; E. M. Mar- 
shall, Shannon Grain Co., second 
vice president, and M. D. Hartnett, 
Continental Grain Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Hartnett were reelected to their 
posts. 








Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Jan. Jan. 
11, 18, 
—1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc... 36% 29% 30% 30% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 37% 30% 345% 33% 
Pee, OBS5 ...... 125 104% ..... 113 
Am. Cyanamid .... 79% 61 755% 72%, 
_. Seer 157 126 146 

A-D-M Co. ....... 41% 35% 365 37 
a. ae 64 54 5 54% 
Cont. Baking Co... 36% 28% 30% 30% 
Pee. GES ...... 106% 99 Ree 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 323% 27% 29% 28% 
IE ak scun ss 180144 15244 157% 159 
Cream of Wheat.. 305% 28% .... 29% 
Dow Chemical ... 82% 57 6534 «58% 
Gen, Baking Co. .. 10% 9 9% 9% 
eee 142 125 se 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 505% 49% 434% 40% 
General Mills, Inc.. 71% 61 655% 64% 
a Me wreesees 122% 108% 112 113% 
Merck & Co. ...... 35 2454 31%, 30% 
aaa 116 101% 108 107 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 345% 35% 35% 
. S aS 179 150 7% 159% 
eee 51% 37% .... 46Y, 
NM cin we 107 93% 951, 


Procter & Gamble. 55 45% 48 16%, 


Quaker Oats Co... 35% 31 34 34 
St. Regis Paper Co. 6034 4054 45% 43% 
Pa WED acces 105 93 cee ae 
Std. Brands, Inc... 444% 36%, 38% 39% 


Sterling Drug .... 31% 25% 27% 26% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 78 66 69% 68% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 32%, 26 28% 27 
Victor Ch. Works. 3454 253%, 28 25' 
Ward Baking Co.. 17% 13% 14% 14 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Am. Bakeries, Pid. ........ 9534 97 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 86 874% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 90 93 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...... 133% 135 


Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 783, 79% 
United Biscuit of America, 


ow Jerr 95 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 80 81 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 95 96 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Jan. Jan. 
il, 18, 
—1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 4% 5 5K 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 155% 162% 156 
. * Se 138 126 -.+- 129% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. ... 27% 23% 244% 24y% 
ar 137% 110% _ .... 113 
Omar, Ine. ....... 18 13% 134% 14 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A”... 4 4% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 96 98 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 44% 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 101% 105 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Jan. Jan. 
’ 11, 
1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread .... 334 2% *5 3 
_* ear 60 50 DA oA 
Can. Bakeries .... 1% 5% *5% *5 
Can. Food Prod.... 41% 3 3% 3% 
Pi Lala Wades wey se b< Bq 8 x 8 
a. eee eee 65 46 48 47 
Catelli Food, A... 28 24% .... 24% 
ME bebesdesrenews 40 38 cose OO 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10% 6% 6% 7 
Federal Grain .... 36 26% 27 32 
_ area 313%, 25 28%, 27% 
Gen, Bakeries .... 7.25 4.85 5.00 5.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 95 83 85 83 
Lake of the Woods, 

DE Meeaxedumiea 144 136 136 136 
Maple Leaf Mlg.. 10 7 8 8% 
eens 103 90 60 oe 

McCabe Grain, A... 25 18% 25 24 
ree 24 20 cad. ae 
Ogilvie Flour .... 52 31 34 34 
_ Sera 160 $145 ose Ee 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 | 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164% 18% 29 
United Grain, A .. 18 16% *16 *16 
Weston, G., “A”... 35% 17% 18% 20% 
Se ra ee os 36% 18 19% 21% 
Pid. 44%4% ...... 104%, 90 90 91% 


*Less than board lot. 
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MOST GRAINS SOLD 

POMEROY, WASH. — More than 
90% of this crop year’s grain stored 
in Pomeroy Grain Growers, Inc., ele- 
vators, has been sold according to 
Claude L. Buchet, manager. Mr. Bu- 
chet said that in his 26 years as man- 
ager of the organization he has seen 
only one other year that wheat sell- 
ing reached this season’s proportions. 
Most Pomeroy area farmers have now 
disposed of their 1956 crop. 
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Herman A. Karlen 


Montana Flour Mills 
Names H. A. Karlen 


To California Post 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Herman 
A. Karlen of Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed sales representative in Cali- 
fornia for the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, according to an an- 
nouncement by E. M. Murphy, vice 
president and manager of flour sales. 

Mr. Karlen will move soon from 
Tacoma to the peninsula area of the 
San Francisco market. His family 
will join him there when the school 
year closes in June. 

Mr. Karlen previously was associ- 
ated with Centennial Mills, Inc., at 
Seattle, Wash., for 19 years, and he 
was in charge of bakery flour sales 
on the Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Mexican Firm Builds 


Soft Wheat Mill 


MONTERREY, MEXICO —A new 
soft wheat mill is being built at 
Monterrey in northern Mexico by 
Almacenes Monterrey S.A. It will be 
capable of grinding 120 tons of wheat 
a day. 

- Contractor for the equipment is 
the firm of Buhler Bros., Uzwil, 
Switzerland. The mill will occupy two 
floors, with pneumatic conveying in 
the wheat cleaning department and 
in the mill itself. The elevator will 
have a capacity of 20,000 tons with 
facilities for delivery from both road 
and rail transport. The finished prod- 
ucts will be conveyed pneumatically 
to the flour bins and to the sacking- 
off equipment. 

The demand for flour is growing in 
Mexico and more than 35 mills have 
been built in the past 10 years, many 
of them pneumatic. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quaker Oats Akron 
Plant to Get Award 


AKRON, OHIO—Employees of the 
Quaker Oats Co. at Akron will wit- 
ness a colorful ceremony on Jan. 23 
when the U.S. Department of Defense, 
represented by Rear Admiral E. R. 
McLean, Jr., commandant of the 
fourth naval district, will present to 
the company’s Akron plant the first 
Department of Defense Reserve 
Award made to an industry in Ohio. 
The award is being made in recogni- 
tion of the company’s policy of en- 
couraging its employees to participate 
in the reserve training programs of 
the armed forces. 
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DISTRICT 4, AOM 


(Continued from page 13) 





adding that his firm and another 
organization, which he was not at 
liberty to name, plan to build grain- 
handling facilities in the upper har- 
bor area when the project is com- 
pleted. 

The Minnesota river development 
project was described by Robert J. 
Sapp, assistant vice president, North- 
western National Bank. He pointed 
out this project is not competitive 
with the upper harbor development, 
but it is competitive with other sec- 
tions of the nation. 

The Minneapolis Area Develop- 
ment Corp. has an option on 2,000 
acres of land on the south side of 
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the Minnesota river between Savage 
and Shakopee. The corporation hopes 
to use the land to attract new in- 
dustries to Minneapolis, Mr. Sapp 
said in disclosing plans for develop- 
ment of the area. 

Dr. Kenneth Gilles, General Mills, 
Inc., reported on some of the effects 
of ionized radiation on wheat, flour 
and their components. Some of the 
practical applications of irradiating 
wheat or flour, Dr. Gilles said, are: 
that it may prevent mold in bread, 
stop potatoes from sprouting, kill in- 
sects infesting grain in all four stages 
of their development, stop fungicidal 
respiration in grain and induce re- 
sistance to wheat stem rust. 

Facilities Lacking 

Many of the higher irradiations 
are now harmful to wheat, flour or 
their components, Dr. Gilles said. 
Some of the lower irradiations show 
promise of practical application. One 
of the difficulties at present, he con- 
cluded, is that there are no facilities 
available for irradiation of wheat in 
bulk quantities. 

Control of labor costs in milling, 
packing and warehousing is the re- 
sponsibility of the plant manager, 
superintendent and foremen, C. N. 
Harper, industrial engineer, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., told the gathering. These 
are the only men who can reduce 
labor costs for a firm, he declared. 

Mr. Harper discussed methods such as 
time study, motion picture film anal- 
ysis, ratio delay studies and predeter- 
mined standard times for setting up 
work standards in a mill. Standards 
must be established for each major 
operation in the plant, Mr. Harper 
said, if costs are to be reduced. 

Donald Pollei, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and William R. Carter, R. J. S. Car- 
ter Co., were co-chairmen of the 
morning program. 

Donald S. Eber, AOM executive 
secretary, spoke briefly during the 
afternoon program. He called for a 
moment of silent prayer in memory 
of Elmer A. Whiteman, retired su- 
perintendent for GMI at Minneapolis, 
who died Oct. 27. Mr. Whiteman was 
an honorary AOM member. 

Mr. Eber also called attention to 
the 61st annual conference and trade 
show at Buffalo April 29-May 2. 

Arthur N. Hibbs, International 
Milling Co., Buffalo, reported on pre- 
liminary plans for the forthcoming 
conference. Mr. Hibbs also reported 
for the educational committee in the 
absence of Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
committee chairman. Mr. Hibbs re- 
ported progress was being made on 
the millers handbook project, and the 
book would soon be ready for edit- 
ing. 

The activities of the sanitation 
committee were related by George 
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Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman. One of this com- 
mittee’s major efforts during the 
past year, Mr. Wagner said, was as- 
sisting in arrangements for the sec- 
ond National Grain Sanitation Con- 
ference at Kansas City in November. 
Mr. Wagner also discussed progress 
on a sanitation handbook on which 
his committee is working. 

Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, listed the activities of 
the technical research committee. 
(See accompanying story.) 


EXPORT OUTLOOK 
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ocean shipping terms. USDA clings 
to the top per ton allowance of 
$19.50 for ocean bottoms which 
was established by the Federal Mari- 
time Board. Up to this time the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration has been paying for the 
current real ocean freight rate. 
Henceforth, FAS may have to take 
a more realistic view of ocean freight 
costs if the grain is to be exported. 
However, FAS -may be sensing a 
break in the freight charges as the 
maritime board breaks out more 
ships for ocean traffic. The mari- 
time board cost factor may be the 
actual cost when USDA has to pay 
for its share of ocean freight rates. 

Informed officials also express 
doubt that FAS can stimulate its ex- 
port procurement authorizations to 
the point where the crop year ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour will 
hit the 400 million bushel mark. 


Mr. Benson may be thinking in 
terms of procurement authorizations 
which may be or have been issued and 
that under the most optimistic ex- 
port liftings the 400 million bushel 
total will be reached. However, it 
now seems likely that USDA will be 
hard pressed to attain this goal by 
June 30. 

The big cut in the 1958 crop year 
wheat supply will more likely be 
governed by the shrinking 1957 wheat 
crop now in the ground in the South- 
west. Some. grain trade sources now 
express doubt that the Kansas crop 
this year will amount to more than 
75 million bushels. This small crop 
would be regarded as a_ disaster 
were it not for the big stocks of 
wheat in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 
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Arkell & Smiths Bag 
Plant Modernized 


NEW YORK—Arkell & Smiths is 
completing modernization and expan- 
sion of its multiwall bag-making plant 
at Wellsburg, W. Va., according to 
a recent announcement. 

New flooring and a new paper ware- 
house were constructed, greatly in- 
creasing paper storage capacity. 

Facilities were expanded to accom- 
modate new equipment for manufac- 
turing the company’s multiwall, the 
“Step-Flex”’ stepped-end bag. 
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Cereal Chemists Name 


Speaker for Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Section of the American’ Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a lunch- 
eon meeting here Friday, Jan. 25, at 
noon in Dayton’s Skyroom. The 
speaker will be Atherton Bean, presi- 
dent of International Milling Co. Mr. 
Bean will speak on ‘“‘A Businessman’s 
View of Cereal Chemistry.” 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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GERMAN MILLER, RESIDENT IN USS., 
28, married, 3 years’ apprenticeship and 
trade school in Germany, specially ex- 
perienced in feed milling and confection- 
ery flour, last position manager of flour 
mill seeks position. Address Ad No. 2375, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
ee Vv 








Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











Vancouver Suffering 
From Effects of 
Recent Rail Strike 


VANCOUVER—Vancouver is still 
suffering from the effects of the re- 
cent strike on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Grain stocks in terminals 
here are near record low levels due 
to the fact that the big rush of ships 
here recently nearly exhausted avail- 
able stocks, and the railways have not 
had time to bring in new stocks from 
the prairies. 

Total stocks here Jan. 18 were un- 
der 6 million bushels which com- 
pares with the port’s working capac- 
ity of some 20 million bushels. 

An added factor in the low stocks 
is that for the first half of January 
export grain shipments from here to- 
taled more than 7 million bu. There 
are still very heavy bookings for the 
last half of this month and February. 

A feature of the limited stocks is 
the amount of rapeseed and mustard 
seed in store in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria terminals for shipment to Japan. 
This business has leaped here this 
season and prairie producers and ship- 
pers have developed a very lucrative 
trade with Japan. Already one full 
cargo has been loaded here. Local 
terminals now hold 640,000 bu. of 
mustard seed plus 96,000 bu. of rape- 
seed while the Victoria house has 
346,000 bu. of rapeseed in store to 
be shipped out almost immediately. 
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Investment Survey 
Confirms Milling’s 


Diversification Trend 


NEW YORK —The flour milling, 
cereals and feed groups of the milling 
industry are following somewhat di- 
vergent lines, as seen by the Value 
Line Investment Survey published by 
Arnold Bernhard & Co. 

Flour mill capacity is still well in 
excess of consumer needs. Although 
U.S. population grows at the rate of 
about 1.6% a year, the Value Line 
Survey points out that per capita 
consumption of flour has dropped to 
121 Ib. in 1955 from 156 lb. in 1935 
and 200 lb. around the turn of the 
century. 

As a result many millers (the two 
leading companies are outstanding 
examples) have resorted to product 
diversification, especially into the 
ready-mix field. Continuance of this 
diversification, further consumer ac- 
ceptance of packaged foods and a 
rising index of consumer disposable 
income indicate a favorable future 
trend for this group, the investment 
survey firm points out. 

Ready-to-eat cereals continue to 
increase in popularity. The survey 
calls attention to the relatively fast- 
er increase in size of the 5 to 14 
age population group (the major 
cereal eaters) over that of the total 
population, and to the attempts of 
the producers to gain added sales 
from the older age groups. 

Feed grain prices on average, the 
survey expects, will be somewhat 
higher this winter and spring than 
a year earlier, as a reSult of smaller 
production and higher government 
price supports. High protein feeds 
may average slightly lower in price, 
due to the large 1956 soybean crop 

The factors to depress prices are 
a 2% lower total livestock popula- 
tion (largely as a result of fewer 
hogs) and the low level of poultry 
prices. These latter, in turn, are c'ose- 
ly related to the price farmers are 
willing to pay for poultry feed. 

¥ ¥ 
Baking Industry Reviewed 

NEW YORK—tThe baking industry 
is sixth in size among American in- 
dustries, the Value Line Investment 
Survey confirmed recently in a ro- 
port on the industry. Its basic 
strength is stability of demand, the 
Arnold Bernhard & Co. publication 
says. 

For the large companies, the lead- 
ers of the industry, the survey con- 
tinues, a second strength is size which 
shou'd enable them to survive crises 
that would extinguish many smaller 
firms in the industry. A third built- 
in bulwark is superior ability to ex- 
periment with new products and 
methods, to diversify into new lines, 
to move into new areas. 

These leaders, the Value Line Sur- 
vey points out, are turning more and 





“NO, THANKS, I'LL 
EAT IT HERE" 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—One recent 
holiday shopper who was told by 
postal employees that he would have 
to pay $6 postage fees and that he 
would be required to fill in several 
written forms solved his problem an 
easier way. 

“Guess it isn’t worth all that,” said 
the man. So he cut the cake on the 
spot and shared it with postoffice per- 
sonnel. 

The cake was originally intended 
for mailing to Venezuela. 
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more to bulk handling of supplies. 
They have moved into truck hauling 
and depot distribution to extend the 
service area of their individual bak- 
ing units. Most have built new, mod- 
ern, efficient plants. All have well- 
known brand names, plus ability to 
promote them in nationwide or re- 
gional consumer advertising. 

These and other advantages, con- 
cludes the survey, should enable the 
leading baking companies to meet 
rising costs and the increasing com- 
petition within and without the in- 
dustry, and lead to moderately high- 
er sales and earnings both in 1957 
and over the longer term. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Wheat 
Marketing Year 
Reported Good 


CANBERRA—Results of the Aus- 
tralian wheat marketing year 1955-56 
are regarded by W. McMahon, min- 
ister for primary industry, as “very 
satisfactory from the point of view 
of the heavy quantities of wheat and 
flour sold overseas.” 

Total exports of wheat and flour 
exceeded 130,000,000 bu. wheat 
equivalent. This included 95,000,000 
bu. sold as grain and 660,000 tons 
flour. These sales compared with 63,- 
000,000 bu. wheat and 657,000 tons 
flour sold for export in the previous 
year. 








Columbia Baking Co. 
Dedicates New Offices 


ATLANTA, GA.—The 32-year-old 
Columbia Baking Co., producer of 
Southern bread and cakes, recently 
moved its executive and general of- 
fices into quarters in Atlanta’s new 
Peachtree-Baker Bldg. 

Columbia executives and general 
office personnel joined in showing off 
their new home to several hundred 
guests at recent open-house cere- 
monies. Those present included Co- 
lumbia employees and their families, 
state and city officials, customers, 
suppliers, representatives of allied 
trades and of other leading baking 





TLOUR. 


576 Grain Exch Mi 


Sweet Cream 
Very Best 


Masterpiece 


Encore 
‘the Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


ennison Co. 


of Quolity and Service” 





9g polis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


firms. 


Occupying 9,500 sq. ft. 


of floor 
space, fully air-conditioned, the new 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 





ENID . FORT WORTH 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, C€ 





Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











STAR OF THE WEST 

’: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

























aaa FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





at 








-WESTCENTRAL coortrarive Grain companr- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


CouNtTrRY ELEVATORS 


Cheyenne—Nebred 
Pawnee—Turkey 


These famous wheats again 
coinprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 




















of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. 


These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is. 
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Flour mills 6 Amsco, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 




















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON. 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 











GRAIN FLAX 















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





ding 


You can’t buy a better flour 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BAKING FIRM MOVES—During recent open-house ceremonies, the presi- 
dent of the Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, is congratulated on the baking 
firm’s new executive offices. Shown above left to right are Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
pres:dent of Columbia; Leonard B. Weislow, vice president, Chicago Metallic 


Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Hubert Edwards, 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 


Higginsville, Mo., and Douglas A. Pope, Douglas H. Pope Co., Mobile, Ala. 





offices provide twice the space for- 
merly used. Included in the move are 
all general office personnel, including 
administrative, sales, production, 
automotive, accounting, engineering 
and purchasing departments. 

Today Columbia owns and operates 
17 bread and cake plants serving 36,- 
000 food stores and restaurants of an 
eight-state area embracing Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 

Columbia’s plants are located in 
Atlanta and Albany, Ga.; Jackson- 
ville, Daytona, Miami, Orlando, Pen- 
sacola and Tampa, Fla.; Charlotte, 
Greensboro, Greenville, and States- 
ville, N.C.; Columbia and Greenville, 
S.C.; Charlotteville, Harrisonburg and 
Winchester, Va. The company em- 
ploys approximately 2,200 people. 

Heading the company as president 


is Ogden A. Geilfuss, who has a 
background of 33 years serving the 
baking and allied industries. J. O. 
Shuford is vice president and treas- 
urer and Ed. J. Bentley is secretary. 

Columbia’s move into new offices 
is part of a territory-wide moderniza- 
tion program costing around $2 mil- 
lion. This year, Columbia is replac- 
ing with new equipment about one 
fourth of its present total of more 
than 800 trucks. New high-speed 
equipment for mechanized loading of 
trucks also is being installed in top- 
demand areas. 
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BAKERY OPERATOR DIES 
BUFFALO Fred J. Wahl, 64, 
operator of a bakery in Buffalo, died 
recently in a Buffalo hospital. He had 
operated the bakery for the last 22 
years. 








Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Paper Box Sales 
For 1956 Could 
Hit $900 Million 


NEW YORK-—Sales of folding pa- 
per boxes, expected to reach a record 
$900 million volume in 1956, will 
continue strong in 1957, says Norman 
F. Greenway, president of the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Assn. 

“Unless there is a sharp decline 
in consumer spending power,” Mr. 
Greenway said, “our industry should 
experience a substantial pick-up in 
orders, sparked by the retail trend 
to self-selection and the rising de- 
mand for its products in new ‘end-use’ 
categories such as beverages, paper 
goods, and cigarettes.” 

Dollar volume for the year 1956 
showed an estimated 7% increase, 
Mr. Greenway said, although total 
tonnage of board used did remain 
about the same as in 1955. A major 
factor in this gain, he said, was the 
shift to higher quality boxes, with 
more colorful design, better quality 
board, and unusual carton features. 
While folding box manufacturers in 
all parts of the country shared in the 
1956 gain, the East showed the great- 
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BIN 


CHECKED 


—\Ke 


|. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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est rise, 9%, followed by the Pacific 
Coast with 8%, north central, 6%, 
and the South, 4%, he said. 

On the basis of origin of shipments, 
the $900 million volume is divided 
as follows: East $342 million, north 
central $450 million, South $58 mil- 
lion, and Pacific Coast $50 million. 

“As producer of the most widely 
used form of packaging, 115 billion 
cartons a year,” Mr. Greenway said, 
“our industry is sharing in the grow- 
ing American market. And as more 
retailers shift to some form of self- 
service to increase sales and reduce 
costs, packaging will become even 
more vital to successful merchandis- 
ing of consumer goods. Today, pack- 
aging is the new dimension in retail- 
ing and the package has become the 
most powerful salesman in the na- 
tion. 

“The changing pattern in the type 
of end-use customers for folding car- 
tons shows the new opportunities. 
The flip-top cigarette box has been 
a major factor in an additional $700,- 
000-a-month volume for tobacco prod- 
ucts. Sales to the beverage industry, 
primarily six-pack carry cartons, 
have jumped 220% in the past six 
years and ended 1956 with nearly 
$72 million, an increase of $19 million 
over 1955. 

“Packaging of paper products, nap- 
kins, cups, and towels, has doubled 
since 1950. 

“Another fertile field is multi- 
packs, where two or more of the 
same—or related items—are pack- 
aged together. Sparked by the suc- 
cess of the beverage industry, manu- 
facturers in a wide variety of fields 
are looking to the convenience, econ- 
omy, and display value of multi-packs 
to increase sales and reduce costs. 

“Through the Folding Paper Box 
Assn., our industry is conducting an 
aggressive campaign of research and 
public information to help manufac- 
turers and retailers learn more about 
packaging. The success of our pro- 
gram to date clearly shows that 
America is in the midst of a market- 
ing revolution where the package is 
making it possible to bring more and 
better goods to more people at ever- 
lower costs. As long as the folding 
carton can continue to fill this role, 
our business will grow and prosper,” 
concluded Mr. Greenway. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE PARTY 

MILWAUKEE — The annual 
Christmas party of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club was held 
recently at Aliota’s Supper Club. A 
good attendance of 36 members and 
three guests was recorded. After the 
Christmas party, a business meeting 
followed with discussion on health 
breads and women’s labor laws in 
Wisconsin. 








*‘*Best Out West’’ 
*““Red Chief’’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond D’’ 
**Wheats Best’’ 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 120: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HErrEeLSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf'Ft 


© te 
PENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


&AKE C+rv,, MINNESOTA 
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Bartlett an Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BAR] ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 








fond 
<2) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














ST-W d cel tle MR) mm Koll] am (0) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Rread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jan. 27-28—Tri-State Bakers an- 
nual convention; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. ‘ 


Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 9—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


Feb. 21-23—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 


Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 3—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17%, 
N.Y. 

March 1%7-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg. Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 31-Anril 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 19-21—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec, Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31-—West 


Assn., Greenbrier I 


Virginia Bakers 
lotel, Charleston; 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “"Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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e~ 
It is a good resolution for the New Year 
. . . Bake with POLAR BEAR. You will 
never be disappointed in this unex- 
celled brand, milled from the choicest 
hard winter wheats. 
e~4 


eet NB FOUNDED By 
WY ANDREW u. HUNT-1899 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Centenmal wits. inc. | TF cramonp 














DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


BAKERY 
FLOUR 


«<= - . 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR y * fone) — 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ae We ~~ o a i = ’ 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 1 i ‘ountry ani 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILt.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 
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AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


_.. | STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THEIs, Pres. 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 


oe Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 
4 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





ria. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 





FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 

Rotterdam 
Cable Address: 


Telex: 21290 Felixhen 

















OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS a 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
{ Cable Address: ‘'ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Cable Address: ‘“Topri'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C, 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLomA,’’ Glasgow 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL EITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornstad”’ 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address: “DORFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











Cable Address—Bortriie, London . 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPP, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch”’ 








sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


March of Food 
Science Poses Many 


Problems for Supers 


MIAMI BEACH—The super mar- 
ket of 1965 will give the housewife a 
world in which ready prepared din- 
ners will rival the flavor of home 
cooking—where new forms of preser- 
vation will drastically reduce spoil- 
age of foods—where there is no fresh 
fish—only frozen; where America’s 
surplus farm products may appear 
as new and exciting juices, and where 
only the watermelon will resist the 
touch of science and progress. 


These are among the predictions 
for the super market of 1965 made 
by industry leaders in a survey re- 
ported by William Applebaum, visit- 
ing consultant on food distribution, 
and David Carson, doctoral research 
fellow, Harvard Business School, to 
the management meeting of the Su- 
per Market Institute at the Ameri- 
cana Hotel here. 


Mr. Applebaum, a former director 
of the national association of super 
markets and research director of top 
chains, built a composite picture of 
the super market of the future from 
opinions of industry leaders. 

Small buildings and parking lots 
will condemn many of today’s super 
markets to extinction, according to 
the report. Few super markets built 
before 1945 will survive till 1965, 
most will close by 1960. 


But one expert predicted that while 
as many as 2,000 obsolete super mar- 
kets might close, the industry has an 
opportunity to build from 3,000 to 
3,500 super markets with selling areas 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. 

The investment industry will sup- 
port super market expansion plans, 
even though their low cost operations 
give them but small profits. But aft- 
er 1960, money for expansion of super 
markets will be harder to get. 

By 1965, super markets will be 
larger—and radically different even 
from today’s giants. Parking lots and 
selling areas will be larger, but back- 
rooms for preparations will be small- 
er, as irradiation, freezing and other 
techniques become more common. 
One expert pointed out, for example, 
that there will be less refrigeration, 
electronic checkout equipment, and 
more automatic handling of merchan- 
dise from carrier to shelves. 

More and more concentrated foods, 
such as dehydrated products and pow- 
ders to replace bulk liquids will be 
found on super market shelves, ac- 
cording to manufacturers. 

There will be more and more 
advertising, but super markets are 
expected to continu2 to use news- 
papers as their major medium. 

Many industry leaders see a new 
kind of salesman. Since machines 








will do much of the ordering, the 
salesman will become a field mer- 
chandiser, helping the super market 
to plant events and promotions. 
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GitBert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN < 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Francisco 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN H].OUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








S. R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK65,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
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You’re middle-aged if you can re- 
member when most of the great fig- 
ures of history looked like George 
Arliss instead of Marlon Brando. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Good example has twice the value 
of good advice. 


¢¢ ¢ 

A patient was arguing with the 
doctor over his big bill. “If you knew 
what a sacrifice I made for you,” said 
the doctor, “you wouldn’t be blowing 
your top.” 

“What do you mean, your sacri- 
fice?”” demanded the patient. 

“There never has been a case just 
like yours,” said the doctor. “If I had 
let it develop into a postmortem I 
would have achieved world-wide 


fame.” 
¢¢ 

A woman and her husband were for 
the first time viewing Niagara River 
not far from the rapids. 

She was unusually silent for a long 
while. Evidently her thoughts had 
wandered back several centuries to 
the time when the red men first 


launched canoes and paddled confi- 


| Pee 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 


WICHITA @ 
MOUNDRIDGE 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 














COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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dently down stream to explore their 
surroundings. 

“You know,” she suddenly exclaim- 
ed, gesturing toward the roaring falls, 
“T’ll bet they missed an awful lot of 
Indians before they found out what 
was happening to them.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Though women were a scarce com- 
modity in the early days on the Texas 
frontier, the old-timers refused to be 
stampeded into matrimony at the 
first opportunity. 


him to a stake, piled brush around, 
and the tribe gathered to enjoy a 
spectacle. As a brave advanced with 
a firebrand, a widowed squaw, blan- 
ket over her head, claimed the white 
man for a husband—as an exchange, 
according to tribal law, for her dead 
mate. 

As she dropped the blanket from 
about her face, Wallace took one look 
and cried: “Come on! Light your 


fire!” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
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postmaster. He had no helper and 
when he had to meet the mail train, 
he was tormented by thouazhts of 
tourists stopping for gas and soft 
drinks, and finding him gone. 

Finally he hit upon a comforting 
solution. He printed a sign in bold, 
red letters which proclaimed, during 
his absences: “Back in 15 minutes— 
Already been gone 10.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
A teacher asked her class the dif- 
ference between results and the con- 











“Big Foot” Wallace, a famous Loss of a sale was a heart-rending sequences. One pupil replied, ‘Results 
Texas pioneer, was once taken prison- calamity to the old general store- are what you expect; consequences 
er by the Lipan Indians. They tied keeper who was also the community’s are what you get.” 
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Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
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1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 


all readers of The Northwestern Miller 
of the April 30, 1957, 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 


indispensable volume will be retained 
repeatedly by readers who will be most 
advertising. 


issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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betes & Lincoln Elevator 
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Board of Trade Building 
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Russell, D. T., B Gawd, UiG...ccccccccccece 34 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........eeeeees 
RUOSH WHINE GBs. o.csccccceccctescaccece 29 


Ramarrere, W. We, GiGi: csecivcccscces 


COUT, SMRNOG, BIG, oo iiccsics-ciccns0sesesee 21 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. .......eeeeee 31 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ........- 30 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import ........-.seee0% 
Smith, J. Allon, & Ces, taGisscscccvccsece 32 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd... 34 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......s.eeeee ee 
Standard Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccccce 29 
Stannard, Collins & Ce. w.ccoccccceccece 34 
Star of the West Milling Co. ........00- 29 
BIOTES SIMRAN GOs ocsiccccccocscsenes 2 
Sterwin GHOMICHIS INE. ciciccciesscccsee 
DOE ES uicdscdcebecenmenancee 34 
Siration Grae Gos. cccvscccscivessces eee 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ......... eeees - 33 
oe Se ere rn peareee 34 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........seeeeee 
Tomnent B PGE Gea. osiccs 60000 cecevcces 31 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......-seee0e 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. .....s00% 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......00% eccocsccce § I7 
Tel-State WING CO. .cccccsccccsesccvece 
ns ROMO. ios n.6556:05 05008048006 7 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........000- 21 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ....... eevee 7 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ............ 34 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .....cceeseees 30 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. ........06. 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V. ......... 
Victor Chemical Works .....c.seee0e 

Vis, PG EG scenes K6b066d0008646% 
Voigt Milling Co. ....... erccccccccccces 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...... 00606000000 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..... snadeasies 5 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ........208. Cover 3 


WEteON' GFR, COE: coccsccccesccessene 34 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........s00e 

Weber Flour Mills Co. .....cccccccccees ° 5 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. ...... 29 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 6 
Western Star Mill Co. ...... ceccecccece 31 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 





Williams Bros. Co. ...... oeseeesceese ae 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.....seeee00- 34 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vi ..ceceees oeee 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ......00- eccccces 96 








Ask for more details. 








program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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C0 Mm Nill employee adjusts flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 
flour stream can be individually regulated 


M&M» Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 






Mi W&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 


the conditioning of certain grades of fiour. 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
e ~2 technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 

of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, a 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour ; . 
service. » Mill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 


precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product—and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 





General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


























